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Unselfishness the Tact has its basis in unselfishness. 
— f Tact ‘It grows out of thinking of another 
while you are talking or dealing with him. Even 
though a man may be exercising tact for selfish pur- 
Poses, he must give the other person the first place 
in his thoughts and plan for the time being, in order 
res enable him to be tactful. Tact grows out of and 
indicates consideration for the rights and feelings of 
ja lack of tact shows a lack of consideration 
or their feelings and their rights. 


— 


Others . 


Self-Exclusion 


; No one has power to exclude us 
rom the Best 


ies from the best but ourselves. We 
"% se re erect the barriers that keep the best from 
cach had received, and made his own, only 


so much good as has come his way, he would be 
better than he now is. If we had barred out only 
the worthless things that have come to'us, and if we 
had constantly received the best, the enrichment of 
life would have gone on more rapidly than great 
fortunes accumulate. There is no man who has not 
had presented to him more of the best, in knowl- 
edge and thought and character, than he could per- 
suade himself to receive. It is a paralyzing thought, 
that we are not all we might have been by reason of 
this tendency to shut out the best from ourselves. 
Yet each new day brings with it fresh opportunity 
of receiving into our lives, and making our own, the 
best that comes to us. 


- 


Uplifting True prayers are prophecies. Their 
Power of Prayer aspirations and supplications may 
not express the actual spiritual level of the one pray- 
ing, but the ideal of feeling and motive toward which 
that one is looking and striving. Hence the un- 


reasonableness of the disparaging remark sometimes 


heard: ‘‘If so-and-so were only as good as his 
prayers !’’ That would mean an end of all progress 
in the Christian life. Prayer is one of the means by 
which we work our way to higher ground. Some- 
times, when the winds fail, a boat’s crew rows out a 
cable’s length with an anchor, and, when it is sunk, 
by means of the windlass the ship works up to her 
moorings. So the faith-believing prayer lays hold 
of perfections beyond our actual attainment, and we 
are drawn toward these ideal excellences as we pray 
for them. The prayer that expresses better things 
than the life, prophesies what the life shall be. 


O~ 


Fog in one’s spiritual life’ need be 
no more lasting than that in nature. 
«It will burn off before long.’’ How often weather- 
wise people say this, when the gray mists of the sea- 
shore depress the hearts that were longing for a bright 
day. And soit proves. A glow of silver in the sky 
near the sun ; a thinning out here and there of the 
vapory shroud ; glimpses of blue, clean outlining and 
swift sailing away of the clouds,—and the fine clear 
day is here long before noon. We might oftener 
save ourselves from* heavy hearts and gloomy faces 
when early morning shows grey in our lives or other 
lives about us. Mists are left over from a storm 
yesterday. The day closed on a misunderstanding. 
The morning is foggy and depressing. Why talk 
about it? Let the weather alone. Fog is shallow. 
*‘It will burn off before long.’’ There is a good 
warm sun of love at work, and the blue sky will soon 
be over us. 


Foggy Mornings 


—— 


Right Way — Duty is to be decided in view of 

the Safest Way (God's known will for us at the time 
of our necessary action. When we are clear on that 
point, we are not to be swayed from our course by 
the fear, or the danger, or the later knowledge, of un- 
pleasant consequences. If we do what God shows 
us that we ought to do, we should never regret that 
course, even though we have to regret its cost to 
ourselves or to others. The best thing in the world 


for us to do at any time is to do just what God wants 
us todo. This is to be considered in settling any 
question as to our best course in an emergency. It 
is never safe to do what we ought not to do, even 
though it seems peculiarly attractive, and proffers 
advantages to ourselves and to others. It is always 
safe to do what we ought to do, even though it is an 
unpleasant course, and threatens. harm to ourselves 
and to those we hold dearest. God sees what.is. 
best for us and for all concerned when he indicates 
the path of our plain duty. In the end we shall see 
it as God sees it. We need never worry over the 
results of our performance of duty. Our only cause 
for worry is our neglecting to pursue what God shows 
to be our only right course. 


CAB , 


God’s Glory in the Human Face 


ILTON sings of the ‘‘human face divine.’! 

No material form so combines the lineaments 

of the divine as does the human face. Nejther the 
face of the sky, nor any of its ‘‘ bright particular 
stars,’’ so reflect the divine image and glory as does 
the ‘‘ human face divine.’’ Behind the human face 
sits an invisible, intelligent, free spirit, a finite person- 
ality, bearing the impress, and, through the cxpres- 
sive face, revealing the divine personality. No 
unthinking creature, no matter with what grace and 
beauty adorned, can so portray the divine Intelli- 
gence as that which can ‘‘ think his thoughts after 
him,’’ 

Man is such a conscious intelligence. He can not 
only reflect the glory of God as can the stars, but 
he can feel, as the stars cannot, a conscious fellow- 
ship with the infinite Creator. Moreover, he is so 
constituted as to reveal in feature, form, and speech 
the wonderful, mysterious play of thought and feel- 
ing as these arise and change in the soul. His face 
is the mirror of the invisible, immaterial spirit which 
sits behind it, and expresses itself in a. thousand 
subtle, indefinable ways through it. 

It is a curious and instructive fact that the means 
by which faces are recognieed, and their language is 
communicated and understood, are so subjective 
and subtle that, except in a most imperfect and 
largely incomprehensible way, language refuses, from 
sheer inability, to tell what is seen and felt and un- 
derstood in conversation. No detail of description 
can so make us see the face of an unknown person 
as to enable us to recognize it without a personal 
interview. Language, with all its wonderful power, 
is thus seen to be but a partial and imperfect me- 
dium for the transmission of our impressions. The 
face, open, free, transparent, must tell the full soul. 
It hence arises that no printed or pictured page can 
ever be a substitute for those living epistles, ‘‘ known 
and read of all men,’’ which are written, not with 
ink, but by the divine Spirit in ‘‘ fleshly tables of the 
heart.’ The world will always need and must have 
the living minister, the personal embodiment of the 
indwelling Christ. 

Since all this is so, it follows that all souls must 
have a power to mold others, and a susceptibility, 
in turn, to be molded by them. That this is a fact, 


and hold conscious communion-with him. 
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and independent of speculation, is proved by all our 
experience and observation. How true it is that we 
become conformed to those who are our chosen 
companions !- If we approve of their ideas, and are 
charmed by their manners, we powerfully and un- 
consciously grow into conformity with their charac- 
teristics. Wisdom has long ago taught us that ‘‘he 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but a 
companion of fools shall be destroyed.’’ It has 
‘been observed that those who have long and inti- 
mately associated together have acquired, not only 
similar modes of thought and feeling, but have 
‘noticeably become like each other in facial expres- 
sion and other personal resemblances. Now, if two 
human beings can thus certainly and powerfully mold 
each other, how much greater must be the effect, on 
a human soul, of a close and constant companionship 
with its Maker ! 

It is reasonable to believe that the infinite energy 
of the Lord of glory would work a wonderful trans- 
formation in the soul that should live in the divine 
presence and communion. When Moses came 
down from the mount, where he tarried forty days 
without food or drink in the divine presence, his 
face so shone with the radiance of the glory in which 
he dwelt that the people could not behold its un- 
veiled splendor. If we shall with open face look 
into the mirrored glory of God as he is seen in the 
face of the Lord Jesus Christ, as he reveals himself 
in his word by his Spirit, or as he comes to those who 
enter into their closets to hold protracted personal 
communion with him, as did Moses in the mount, 
our faces will also shine, our hearts will burn within 
us, and men will take knowledge of us that we have 
been with the Lord. Our faces will reflect the glory 
of God, while we are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the Lord the Spirit. 




















OPEN LETT 


How to Know what /f God would only tell us explicitly 


God would have 
Us Do 


just what to do hour by hour,— 
would tell us in unmistakable terms, 
—it would be so easy for us always to know our duty, 
whether we were ready in all cases to do it or not! But 
that is not God's way. He doesn’t want us to be mere 
machines, he wants us to find out for ourselves what is 
our special duty in each particular case, in the light of 
the teachings of the Bible, of the leadings of his provi- 
dence, and of the guidance of his Spirit. Yet so many 
of us are not satisfied with this state of things ; we want 
at least one rule that will meet every case. Thus a good 
Michigan correspondent comes with this inquiry : 


In a recent issue of your paper you have a short editorial upon 
“God's Will Best for Us.'" Will you have the kindness to tell 
me how one can surely know what God's will is always? «If I am 
ina strait between two points, each seemingly good to me, and not 
knowing just where God would have me to be or to go, how am 
Ito know? Would one be blessed in using the lot system hon- 
estly? The Proverbs say, ‘: The lot is cast into the lap, but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord."’ 


Several distinct questions are included in this brief 
note of inquiry : (1.) How can we know God's will for 
us in each separate case? (2.) Do duties ever conflict ? 
(3.) If duties never conflict, how can we know which is 
our duty, when two courses for us seem equally impor- 
tant? (4.) Is it ever proper for us to depend on the 
*lot’’ to decide such a question? These questions 
must be taken separately. (1.) There is no one way by 
which we can decide all questions of duty. God tells us 
ta do right. He gives us various helps to knowing what 
right is, and leaves us to study out our proper course in 
each particular case, (2.) Duties never conflict. Any 
seeming conflict is only in seeming. One way, and only 
one, is the right way for us in each case under considera- 
tion. (3.) It may be that a Bible principle will decide 
the question. We must know about that. It is never 
right to do wrong. If to do right seems ruinous, and to 
do wrong seems safe, we ought to do right and face ruin. 


THE SUNDAY 
It may be that providence—our circumstances—settle 
the question. If we know that we belong in one place 
just now, when we seem to be greatly needed elsewhere, 
we must abide at our present post, because God never 
wants us toshirk present duty im the hope of greater gain 
in another sphere. If we lack wisdom on any point, we 
are to ask it from God, nothing doubting, and he will 
give it, although no one can tell another just how he is to 
receive it. Light for the first step is all that we need to 
start with. (4.) An appeal to the lot, as an appeal to 
God, may be justifiable when no moral principle is in- 
volved, and when there is no method of ascertaining 
God's will by the teachings of the Bible, or of his provi- 
dences. For instance, if, in the division of property, two 
portions are as near equal as may be, yet matters of sen- 
timent or ef mere preference are a factor in the choice 
between them, which each party is willing to yield if it 
seem best, it may be quite proper to agree to cast lots, or 
‘* draw cuts,"’ reverently, as an appeal to God's decision. 


Yet if God has given us another mode for the settlement, 


in his word or his providences, we have no right to ex- 
pect or to ask him for another decision. 


Oo 


ip Dasiistennas 00 T caching is a twofold process : it re- 
Questions and Com- quires two to do the work of one. 

ments from No man teaches unless some one is 

Subscribers = taught. In some cases the teacher 
teaches the pupil ; in other cases the pupil teaches the 
teacher ; in most cases the pupil and teacher help each 
other, and both are learners. An intelligent teacher in 
Iowa is impressed with this truth, and he emphasizes it 
in a letter suggesting a department in The Sunday School 
Times which shall be open to the brightest pupils of its 
cosmic class for their questions and thoughts about what 
they have learned or studied. He says forcefully : 

All the many and valuable helps in this indispensable paper 
serve their great purpose in assisting the teachers and classes of 
the world to some good way to present the lesson, but what, then, 
becomes of all the material, the spiritual dynamic force thus gen- 
erated? Is not a great share of it lost that might possibly be 
gathered in some storage battery like The Sunday School Times, 
to be again and again drawn upon and utilized by the army of 
toilers in this work? To particularize: A seed has been known 
to split a rock,—an old saying, and a good one. So a question, 
the product of deliberation as it should be, is or may be a light- 
ning-flash that should cleave and reveal a subject. The right 
kind of a question cuts, rends, exposes, shatters, builds, refutes, 
silences, awakens. Why should not we have gathered into a de- 
partment in the already crowded Sunday School Times some of 
the ‘‘ hot stuff,"’ as the reporters say, coming flashing, pulsating, 
and warm from the hearts and brains of teachers and scholars all 
over the land? How they would be read, studied, adopted, util- 
ized, in my judgment, as much, if not more, than any other 
department. I have thought about this much, and have even 
written a letter on the subject, which I did not send because I did 
not want to try to tell the Editor how to run his paper. But The 
Sunday School Times isin a sense the property of the vast number 
who go to it for help, and in my opinion the sending in of some 
of these practical questions (coupled, if thought best, with the 
briefest suggestions), having all carefully edited, of course, would 
add a department that, if there is room for it, would not only 
meet a long-felt want, but would meet with hearty co-operation 
from all who now take, read, and use The Sunday School Times. 

It is the very idea which the lowa worker suggests that 
induced the Editor to open the department of Notes on 
Open Letters, and that he has had in mind in its conduct 
for the past twenty years. It may be said, as a fact, that 
a majority of all letters received by the Editor week by 
week are in the line of question and comment on the 
lessons already studied. These letters are all read care- 
fully, and whenever they contain any thought or question 
which seems worthy of comment or of general considera- 
tion, they find a place in this department. The amount 
of valuable suggestion and inquiry from subscribers and 
readers on the portions of the Bible already passed over, 
stored up in these columns, is at least considered by 
many sufficient to justify their preservation of the files 
for constant reference. Many of the letters, however, 
contain questions or comments that would not have a 
value to the general reader, and these are replied to or 
acknowledged personally. Of course, however, the 
great majority of readers of The Sunday School Times 
are more interested in the coming lesson — that they 
must study or teach—than in the lessons already gone 
over. In this they are somewhat like Paul, when he 
said : ‘‘ One thing I do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things which are 
before, I press on.’ Yet the suggestion of the lowa 
teacher has force, and the department he desires is open 
and ready for whzt comes to it from him or from others. 
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Desert-Orbs 
By John B. Tabb 


HE world, they tell us, dwindles, 
When matched with other spheres ; 
And yet in all their amplitudes 
No place for human tears. 


How sterile is the sunshine, 

How masculine the blue, 

That breeds no shadow, and betrays 
No memory of dew! 


Ellicott City, Md. 
cra 


Comenius 


By General John Eaton, 
Ex-United States Commissioner of Education 

[Editor’s Note.—General John Eaton, Ph.D., LL.D., an untiring 
werker in movements for moral and educational reform, is per. 
haps best known by his gaffant services in the late war, ang 
subsequently by his incumbency of the office of United States 
Commissioner of Education. The latter office he administered 
from 1870 to 1886, when he resigned to become president of 
Marietta College, Ohio. General Eaton is a native of New 
Hampshire, and a graduate of Dartmouth. Having studied 
theology at Andover, he was ordained in 1861, and entered the 
army as a chaplain. From this position he rose to the rank of 
brevet-brigadier-general of volunteers. He rendered important 
service also during the war es general superintendent of freed- 
men, and as an assistant commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. Later he edited the Memphis 
Post. During his incumbency as Commissioner of Education, 
he extended the work, resources, and efficiency of the Bureau 
enormously. . He was president of the International Congress of 
Education at New Orleans, and vice-president of a like congress 
which met in France. The following article from his pen is one 
of a series contributed by different prominent educationists on 
the lives and works of some of the greatest educators of modern 
times. The first of the series, on _Herbart, by Professor Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, appeared in the issue for March 27, 1267, 
and the second, on Roger Ascham, by Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D., 
was published May 22, 1897.] 


HE “birth of John Amos Comenius.at Niwnitz, Hun- 
gary, the 28th of March, 1592, has made that 
little Moravian market town conspicuous in history. In 
his lifetime, called to aid the wisest in education in 
shaping systems of instruction for nations, and witness- 
ing the use of his own works in many countries, —one 
of them printed in fourteen languages of Asia and Ev- 
rope,—he so passed out of view that, for more thana 
third of the period which has elapsed since his birth, his 
name could rarely be found in current literature outside 
of the Moravian body of Christians, in whose faith he 
was reared, and to which he was indebted for his evan- 
gelical views and his aspirations for the Christian educa- 
tion of youth. : 

The revival of interest in his theories, manifested espe- 
cially by the wide observance in Europe and America 
of the three-hundredth anniversary of his birth, has put 
at the disposal of all who would study his career data of 
the greatest value. Several portraits of him have been 
found, and been reproduced. In them we may see a man 
of dignity, of intellectual, benevolent, refined, and spirit- 
ual cast of mind, in which aspiring faith irradiates its 
sorrows. He was at once a mystic and a realist. His 
father, a miller of small property, died when he was (e” 
and his mother when he was twelve years of age. H's 
guardian neglected him. Having received at Strass 
nick, in one of the people's elementary schools which 
were the fruit of the reformation, such instruction im 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Catechism as WS 
available, he, at sixteen, entered a. Latin school. His 
vernacular was Bohemian, or Czech, the best of the 
Slavic dialects, and the one for which Huss did so much. 

In 1612 he was studying theology at Herborn, ™ 
Nassau. Then he spent a year or so in travel, visi 
Amsterdam, and studying at Heidelberg. When twenty 
two, too young for the ministry, he became rector of 
the Moravian school at Prerau, and began to make ta 
of his ideas of methods and discipline. Ordained ” 
1616, he became pastor of an important Moravian church 
at Fulneck, two years later, where he married and spe?! 
several years, the happiest of his life, which closed with 
the death of his wife and child, the capture of the tow? 
by the Spaniards, and the burning of his library 24 
manuscripts. Sword and fire swept his native land, 
churches disappeared, and no schools were allowed © 
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prosper but those <in control of the Jesuits or other 
orders. ‘There was no aspiring scholarship. Comenius 
and other Moravian pastors. were hunted like par- 
tridges in the mountain. We cannot here. repeat the 
painful story so often told of* the persecutions or the 
cruelties of the thirty years of war which followed, and 
which embraced so much of his working life. Austria, 
in 1627, drove out the evangelical pastors. Comenius, 
escaping to Leszno, Poland, where the count protected 
Moravian refugees, taught in the gymnasium, was or- 
dained bishop in 1632, and became the successor of 
Cyril, to whose daughter he was united in his second 
marriage. During the active period of his life, the map 
of Europe was constantly changing, and ‘So was his resi- 
dence. In 1638, he was invited to revise the scheme 
of education for Sweden. In 1642, he was in London 
to join the commission proposed by the Long Parlia- 
ment for the revision of education, but disturbing condi- 
tions prevented any results. His undertaking Harvard 
College, in America, was considered, but he devoted 
himself to the work in Sweden. Having returned to 
Leszno in 1650, he was invited by the prince and his 
mother to Patak, Hungary, where in addition to his other 
tasks, he introduced his reform ideas into a Latin school. 
He then returned to Leszno, only to see the destruction 
of the town, in 1656, together with his library and manu- 
scripts. 

Invited to Amsterdam the following year, he made 
that his residence for the remaining thirteen years of his 
life, revising and republishing his works, until he died, 
the 15th of November, 1671, in his eightieth year. 

He was always compelled to earn his bread or to de- 
pend upon the patronage of friends; —De Geer, during his 
work on his ‘‘ Didactic’’ for the Swedish schools, or 
that of De Geer the son during his last years at Am- 
sterdam. In the enumeration of his writings forty-eight 
titles are given ; fifteen of these are produced during his 
four years at Patak. Remembering that his manuscripts 
were twice destroyed by fire, and that he was preacher 
and teacher as well as writer, and never failed as ‘a 
father'’ to do his utmost by correspondence, visita- 
tion, and counsel for his scattered and suffering breth- 
ren, we are ready to exclaim, ‘‘ What untiring energy 
and industry !'’ His works were, first, theological ; 
second, educational,—the latter having a double aim 
- (1) to shape all knowledge so that it should be better 
adapted to the apprehension of the human mind, —this 
was to be his Pansophia ; (2) to improve methods and 
discipline, or his ‘* Didactic.'’ He wrote text-books as 
well as general treatises. His works were extensively 
used during two generations. His Ordis Pictus, often 
called the child's first picture-book, contained cuts made 
by Michael Endter of Nuremberg. The rudeness of the 
pictures may be taken as an illustration of the surround- 
ings and aids with which Comenius had to work out his 
ideas. His style expressed his thought, but is repeti- 
tious, and not agreeable to a reader of our day. His 
works are everywhere pervaded with the Bible view of 
man andGod. He sought to find out and follow nature’ s 
plan of healthy growth for body, mind, and spirit. 

Life is a school in which man is to be brought into 
harmony and favor with his Maker, preparatory to an 
unending existence of happiness beyond. Education is 
the great instrumentality by which this is to be accom- 
plished. In it all influences whicl affect man from his 
first breath to his last are to be taken into account. 
What the present generation does for the future must be 
done through the young. Infancy and youth are the 
formative periods. As he saw his beloved people nearly 
Swept from the face of the earth, he prayed for the 
restoration of a remnant, and for a plan that might bring 
all believers into unity of effort. In this plan he saw 
that the chief reliance under God was education. When 
he began Latin, he was mature enough to have some 
appreciation of the badness of the methods and discipline 
employed. His own sufferings and his sympathies with 
his people led him to the profoundest reflection upon the 
Possibilities of a new order, and he reached conclusions 
Pa shaped his future efforts in which reformed educa- 
nad Pe: Fee central factor. He did not occupy himself 
ad a estruction of what was bad so much as he did 
tae al of what he believed better. He 
hinesté a . 4s and hesitated so far to occupy 
hin siatiiaat Sate than specifically. clerical duties for 
he did for oat suffering people ; but he felt that what 
deesid-aiin ucation was for them, that if a remnant 

n, and a union of all Christians, which he 
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most ardently desired, be possible, nothing could more 
effectually promote the result than improvement in edu- 
cation. Not only were the times bad, and the mass of 
the people very ignorant, but the schools were bad ; in- 
deed, they seemed to prepare leaders to make things 
worse. The learned Lubinus declared that ‘the in- 
struction and discipline of schools seemed to be the 
invention of some wicked spirit,’ and ‘‘ ten years were 
spent in learning what could be easily learned in one.'' 

Preceding reformers had emphasized the instruction 
of the young. Luther declared it ts as much the duty.of 
magistrates to maintain schools as roads. The Jesuits 
gained greatly through their schools. Comenius was 
familiar with what had been done by the dozen educa- 
tional mformers who preceded him, and corresponded 
with the leading men of his day. He was especially 
indebted to Bacon and Ratich. His originality was 
Shakespearian, and consisted in the wisdom of his absorp- 
tions, and the direction of their use. 

According to his scheme, education was to be univer- 
sal, including the youth of both sexes and all conditions 
of life. Every family was to have a mother school, 
every village a vernacular, every province a gymnasium, 
every nation a university. He recognized the order of 
the child's development, emphasized the use of the 
senses ; in connection with words the object should be 
used, and, if that was impossible, its picture. Disci- 
pline was to be mild but constant, pressing towards the 
highest aims ; all virtues were to be taught from the 
first ; the realistic or object method was to pervade all 
grades of work ; research was to come in with sufficient 
maturity. 

In the mother: school the child was to remain until 
six years of age, and be treated as a being with a soul to 
be saved or lost. Bodily health must be sought as the 
basis of mental vigor. ‘‘For this we must not only 
pray, but labor, before the child's birth.’’ 

The vernacular, or our elementary school, was for boys 
and girls from six to twelve. All distinctions of rank were 
to be avoided. All were to be instructed in ‘‘ morali- 
ties ’’ and in ‘‘ mutual serviceableness.’’ ‘‘ The school 
was to teach all that will be of use to all for the whole of 
life.'" He names the studies common in our day, em- 
phasizing ‘the understanding of moral precepts by 
means of examples suited to age, and the practice of 
them,’’ and ‘‘the understanding of affairs, their polity 
and economy.’ Pupils must ‘learn history, —creation; 
fall, and redemption, as illustrating the wisdom of God."’ 
They should study geography, and ‘‘ more fully that of 
their own country.'’ They should be taught mechanical 
arts and handicraft. There should be a class for each 
year, occupying four hours daily, leaving time for do- 
mestic duties and amusements. He emphasized the 
danger of idleness and the waste of time. He con- 
stantly kept in mind amusements, —indeed, he went so 
far as to prepare a play for pupils. 

His gymnasium was also to occupy six years, and was 
to include four languages,—first the vernacular, then 
those of neighbors, and Latin, —all to be taught by the 
same method ; other subjects now common in this grade 
were included. Here he names specially the scriptural 
grounds of the doctrines of faith. Classes were to spend 
four hours daily with the teacher. The pupil was sup- 
posed to close the course at eighteen, with his mind 
made up with regard to his future calling. 

His university was to have a teaching body, include 
all departments of knowledge, and admit only select 
minds, leaving others to manual industry. Over all 
universities was to be another institution for research. 
‘«« Exact honors should be conferred at graduation on those 
who earn them.'’ ‘‘ Travel should be allowed when the 
hotness of youth gives place to prudence artd tact.’’ ‘‘The 
senses were to be the primary aids to knowledge.'" We 
should ‘advance from few things to many,’’ ‘‘from the 
brief to the more lengthy ; from the simple to the com- 
plex ; from the general to the special ; from the near to 
the remote ; from the regular to the irregular.’’ <« Let 
things that have to be practiced be leaned by doing 
them, —reading, writing, singing, composition, rhetoric, 
and logic or reasoning.’’ ‘‘ Mechanics and artists do 
not teach their apprentices by disquisitions, but by giv- 
ing them something to do. They are taught to make 
anything by making it. Boys must learn to imitate be- 
fore they learn to know.’ ‘* Virtue must be taught 
before vice takes possession.’’ We must be taught that 
we are not born for ourselves, but for God and our fellow- 
men as well. Thus Comenius in advance of his times 
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urged ideas and methods in so many particulars ap- 
proved by the best educators of our day. His church 
cherishes his memory and counts its line of bishops 
from him. In education wonderful progress has been 
made in the data used in instruction and study, but his, 
Pansophia has never been worked out; his Didactics 
miay be said to’ have had their influence upon all the 
better school systems of Europe as well as our own. 

He was not free from unjust assaults. Accused by 
teachers in Amsterdam of attacking schools, he replies, 
‘I can affirm from the bottom of\iny heart that these 
forty years of my-life my aim has been simple and un- 
pretending, indifferent whether I teach or be taught, 
admonish or be admonished, willing to act the part of 
teacher of teachers, if in anything it may be permitted 
me to be so, and a disciple of disciples where progress 
may be possible."’ He differed from others as to 
methods and ways. In reply to the malignity which 
assailed him as an aged bishop, he said: ‘‘I have not 
by the grace of God so spent my life that now in 
my old age 1 must avoid the light. I have desired to 


give trouble to none, but rather to lessen trouble. _ 


Why, then, should any delight.to molest me ?'’ With 
Thomas 4 Kempis he declared, ‘‘I have tried all things, 
nowhere have I found.peace save in a little corner and a 
little book.'’ Palacky says of him : ‘‘ In his intercotirse 
with others he was in an extraordinary degree friendly, 
conciliatory, and humble, always ready to serve his 
neighbor and sacrifice himself. He never condemned, 
no matter how great the injustice he was made to suffer."’ . 
He was ready to correct his own mistakes. Von Raumer 
declares : ‘‘Comenius is a grand and venerable figure 
of sorrow. Wandering, persecuted, and homeless, dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War, he yet never despaired, but, 
with enduring truth, and strong in faith, he labored un- 
weariedly to prepare youth by a better education for a 
better future '’ ‘‘ with a zeal and love worthy the chief 
of apostles.’’ 
Washington, D. C. 
(HO 


Stepping Earthward 


By Clara R. Bush 


RESOUNDING thump, thump, thump, a pause, 


and another thump, thump, thump. My friend 

looked up from his book and frowned. His glance 
asked a question, and I answered it. 

Yes, that is Mr. Jones mending his fence. From this 


window I can see Master Horace oiling his little wagon 
for a nutting excursion he is to take with his friends to- 
morrow. I can also see Mrs. Jones just inside the dining- 
room window, looking over a bag of winter gloves, or 
something small.” 

I realize the sadness of the scene, but nevertheless I 
smile at my friend’s bewilderment as he asks, ‘‘ They're 
not the same Jones family who lived there last summer ? 
I have often recalled that family with considerable satis- 
faction. I know they all came to church together, and 
sat in one of the front pews, and the little boy kept his 
eyes on me all the time I was preaching, just as my 
own little Horace used to when he was that age."’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘they are said to be the same Jones 
family. They look very much the same, but, as you 
say, that Jones family observed the Sabbath, and this 
Jones family do not. However, I happen to be able to 
tell you what has caused the change, and probably you 
can use the story to point some moral in sermon or 
Sunday-school talk. Mrs. Jones herself was speaking to 
me, not long ago, of this very same thing, and said she 
intended to resume the old ways as soon as she could 
start Mr. Jones. * 

‘«The beginning was Horace's illness. He was very 
ill for three weeks, and they were too anxious and too 
busy to go to church. Of course, it would have been 
wrong to have gone when he might have been neg- 
lected in their absence. Then, when he recovered, the 
church was closed for two Sundays. Mrs. Jones says 
she felt particularly disappointed in being deprived of 
the services just then, as she wished to return thanks to 
God for the child's recovery in the church where prayers 
for him were offered for him during his dangerous illness. 
By the time the minister returned,—you see five weeks 
had passed since they had attended church,—the busy 
season in the store had begun, 3o that Mr. Jones felt weary 
when Sunday came, and, having stayed at home five Sun- 
days, he felt that it was really very much like work to 
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dress and start off again promptly on Sunday morning. 
Mrs. Jones did not like ta tease him to go, and she has an 
idea that she must stay at home whenever he is there. 
At first, she says, they tried to have the children go 
without them, but they would not ; and so they all sat 
“together in the parlor and studied the Bible lesson, and 
Mr. Jones read a sermon from the weekly paper, and 
they enjoyed it all very much. “Then the novelty wore 
off, and by degrees the lessons were given up, though 
they sat quietly and réad some religious books. They 
told each other, Mrs. Jones says, that it was really more of 
arest day, and seemed to them more like a holy day, than 
when they hurried away to morning Sunday-school and 
service, and then off again to a second service. They 
thought that Mr. Jones was working hard all the week, 
and needed one quiet day at home. Mrs. Jones had 
her housework to do, and the weather was warm, and 
then she imagined that it was better for them all to stay 
together, and for one day at least to talk with one an- 
other. They imagined, too, that they studied the Bible 
more closely at home, without the distractions of seeing 
friends and strangers. 

‘After a while they read out of doors, under the 
trees, and then walked around the grounds, and Mr. 
Jones would notice loose boards or dead branches that 
needed attention during the week, but, being so busy, 
he would never think of these little repairs till Sunday 
came again. 
acquired the way of trimming the branch or replacing 
the board when they came to them. Then, as Mr. 
Jones became more interested in the Sunday tinkering, 
Mrs. Jones and Ida wandered off and left him and little 
Horace. When they went into the house, Mrs. Jones 
would miss her husband, and wander through the rooms, 
and by degrees she became in the same manner engaged 
in attending to little things around the house that she 
could not find time for on weekdays. So from step to 
step they went, till now they have arrived where you find 
them this morning, deliberately and industriously work- 
ing, without even a thought of the commandment they 
are breaking.'’ 

«« Yes, yes, I see,’’ said the good old minister thought- 
fully. ‘It is like slipping down a mountain side. The 
only way to escape going to the bottom is to turn about 
with a quick, sharp dig of your heels into the first yield- 
ing ground. God is gentle and tender, but firm and 
decisive. He says, ‘ Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath 
day.’ There is nothing easier than finding a good 
excuse for staying away from church. The only way 
for the Jones family ever in this world to go back to 
church is to go with a rush, as it were. Can't you go 
over, and bring them all to church with you to-night? 
If they start any excuse, and say they will go next Sun- 
day, tell them ‘next Sunday’ never comes. They are 
breaking the commandment of God himself so long as 
they refuse to keep holy the Sabbath."’ 

That was the minister's message to the Jones family, 
Are you one of the family ? 


Pittsfield, 111. 
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A’ Memorable Sunday in Labrador 


By the Rev. Frederic E. J. Lloyd, Mus. Doc. 


OW many are the lights and shadows of a mission- 
ary's life! Though the years that divide my mis- 
sionary life from that of the present are quickly passing 
and widening into a great gulf of time, yet to live over 
again the days and the weeks and the years of that most 
happy period is the supreme pleasure of my to-day. 
Among all the ‘‘ days of the years '' of my life on the 
Labrador peninsula, none stands out more boldly than a 
certain Sunday spent in the little settlement of Red Bay. 
It waa in the month of June, in the height of the fishing- 
season, when the sky was unwontedly blue, the sea un- 
usually calm, and nature in Labrador in her very best 
and most winsome mood. | had reached the settlement 
early in the afternoon of Saturday, but what was my 
surprise, when the harbor opened to my view, to see a 
large British warship at anchor on its waters. I recog- 
nized her, and saw that she was the Tenedos. The cap- 
_ tain was an old friend of mine, and the chaplain an 
acquaintance. At once I saw, in imagination, the kind 
of religious service we should have on the morrow, sup- 
posing that the Tenedos remained over Sunday. I lost 
no time in paying my respects to the captain and officers, 


So then, with many mental excuses, he 
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and, to my unmixed delight, I found that the big ship, 
with her crew of nearly a thousand men, was to lie in 
the harbor until early on Monday morning. 

My boatmen, who had rowed me from the last settle- 
ment, then took me ashore, and I sought and found a 
resting-place in a little hut which stood on a rock over- 
looking the harbor. The inmates were Eskimo half- 
breeds, —a kindly, hospitable folk, very simple and very 
religious. After a wash and a brush-up, in style most 
primitive, though of ample satisfaction, I determined 
to visit as many of the settlers as my time would 
permit before sundown, and apprise them of the services 
for the morrow. 

The settlement had a very pretty little frame church, 
which crowned a rather high bluff back of the chief-store- 
houses. Thence it had borne silent witness for the re- 
ligion of Christ for many years, and, when the mission- 
ary would come round, from its little pepper-caster-like 
tower the clanging of a cracked bell would summon the 
settlers to prayer and praise. And what a sight it was 
to see the men and the women and the children of all 
ages, sizes, and habiliments leaving their huts to climb 
the hill to church! Singularly fond of many colors (and 
the most striking), the view these good people would 
afford would be very interesting and quite kaleidoscopic. 
Then, on reaching the church, what a prodigious hand- 
shaking would ensue! And what odd and numberless 
questions would be asked ! 

By my visit up and down through the settlement I 
had succeeded in arousing the deepest interest of the 
people of Red Bay in the services of Sunday, telling 
them of the band from the big ‘‘steamer’’ that would 
play, of the sailors that would sing, and of the chaplain 
who would preach. _ I also was most careful to tell them 
about the bright uniform of the captain and officers, and 
of the unusual character of the religious devotions which 
we should offer to God. Leaving them, I had serious 
misgivings as to the amount of sleep of Which my 
promises for the morrow would deprive the simple folk. 

Sunday dawned. It was as nearly a perfect day as 
could be wished for. The Tenedos was adorned in 
bunting, and looked truly magnificent as she reposed 
in complete serenity on the mirrored surface of the har- 
bor. The hills around the settlement were bathed in a 
blue, dreamy haze, the early migrants piped and car- 
roled their matin song, and, after the morning meal was 
over, the settlers, children and all, stood about the 
little wharfs and stages in anxious, excited groups. The 
first service had been announced for ten o'clock. At 
nine the ship's band burst forth in rich harmony, and, 
though it soothed, and corresponded exactly to the spirit 
of the beauteous morning, it nevertheless awoke echoes 
amid the surrounding hills and cliffs which had been 
dormant in all the ages since ‘‘the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy."" 1 went 
early to the church, and made such preparations as the 
occasion called for, and at half-past nine | rang the first 
bell, and hoisted the church flag. A little later, the 
scene to he witnessed in the settlement was simply in- 
describable. A fleet of white boats filled with Jack-o' - 
tars, each of which contained one or more of the officers 
in gay, gold-laced uniform, passed between the shore 
and the warship, the band played, and the hills were 
decorated with the multi-colored attire of the settlers as 
they went to the church. 

The church could not, of course, contain so mach asa 
fourth of the crowd who came to worship ; but, with the 
aid of the sailors from the Tenedos, we managed to get 
all the Labrador folk into the building, the officers and 
their men being content to stand outside, and, as all the 
windows were open, join from there in the service. The 
chaplain (Mr.+Black) preached a simple, evangelical 
sermon, entirely suited to the unique occasion, but what 
shall I say of the singing? It was just thrilling, that is all. 
‘*Rock of Ages,’’ ** Jesus, lover of my soul,’’ and 
another equally well-known hymn, were sung and 
played, and God was praised with -heartsome gladness, 
and worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon another service was 
held, at which I preached. The ship's crew did not 
come ashore for it, but the captain and several of the 
officers did, and we had a repetition, in prayer and praise, 
of a service, if not as demonstrative, certainly as sincere 
and heartfelt, as that in the earlier hours of the day. 

It was a memorable Sunday. 


Trinity Rectory, Hamilton, O. 


The Little Fire-Escape Boy 
By Emma L. Burnett 


WISH we hadn't any yard ; then I shouldn't have 
to stay in it,’” pouted Teddie Brownson. 

Yet such a delightful place as it was ! quite large for 
a city yard. To be sure, it was not in the closely-built 
portion of the city, with a beautiful stretch of grass that 
didn’t have ‘‘ to be kept off of,’ and all round by the 
fence a flower border, part of which was Teddie's very 
own garden, where he cultivated petunias and onions, 
Then there was a wide paved walk along the side of the 
house, leading to the gate opening on the front street, 
Here, on hot afternoons, Teddie was allowed to « squirt 
the hose,’* as he called it, which was great fun. 

He had a set of garden tools, a tent, an express 
wagon, roller skates, a tricycle, and a little dog. He 
had no brothers or sisters to play with, but had several 
nice little friends. Indeed, the Burnside boys spent 
about half their time there. 

Still Teddie was not satisfied. He wanted to play on 
the street ; but, since the trolley cars had begun to run 
on their street, his mother was so afraid her little boy 
would get hurt, she was constantly saying, ‘Now, 
Teddie, you must stay in the yard." 

The day he said he wished they hadn't any yard his 
mother remarked : 

‘‘T know of a little boy who would be very glad to 
have a yard even a quarter the size of yours. All the 
out-doors he can get at is the fire-escape.’’ 

«‘The fire-escape !"" Teddie exclaimed. 
like that better than a yard. 
down on it?’ 

‘*No, indeed. He is lifted out the window to the 
platform, and there he*sits for an hour or two a day, in 
a little chair, with a pillow supporting ‘his lame back. 
The noise of the streets comes up to him, and | don't 
suppose there is a green or growing thing within his 
sight. But it is the only way he can get any out-door 
air at all.’’ 

‘*Who is he ?'’ asked Teddie, much interested. 

‘His name is Jimmie Cummisky. He lives with his 
mother and two little sisters in one room, in one of 
those large tenement houses down town that your papa 
was telling you about the other day. They are very 
poor. His mother has to work hard to pay the rent and 
get them something to eat. She is working for Mrs. 
Storrs, across the street, to-day, and I’ve just been over 
to engage her to work for me Thursday."’ 

As Teddie went on with his luncheon he did a good 
deal of thinking. He came to the conclusion that a 
grassy, shady yard was a pretty nice thing, after all ; and 
he truly pitied the little sick boy whose only chance to 
be out-doors was to sit on the fire-escape in the midst of 
the noise and griminess of a miserable part of town. 
All at once an idea popped into Teddie’s curly head, 
and he exclaimed : 

‘*‘O mama! why can’t you ask Mrs. Cummisky to 
bring Jimmie along Thursday, if it's a good day? 
While she’s working he could lie in the hammock, oF 
sit in my little rocking-chair in the yard, and look at 
the grass and things. 1 ‘spect it would do him lots of 
good.’’ 

‘** That's an excellent suggestion,’’ Mrs. Brownson re- 
plied, ‘but I have to pay Mrs. Cummisky’s car-faré, 
and, if Jimmie comes, it will take that much more. 
Who's going to pay that ?’’ 

She wanted to see if Teddie pitied the little boy 
enough to do anything for him himself. Teddie looked 
very grave. He was saving up his nickels and pennies 
to buy firecrackers for the Fourth, and it was pretty hard 
to give away even ten cents just then. . But he had made 
up his mind that something must be done for the poo 
little cripple, so in a moment or two his face brightened, 
and he said : 

‘‘T'll give his car-fare as well as the sud jestion.’’ 

The result was, the little fire-escape boy, as Teddi¢ 
called him, had a beautiful day in the yard, which was 4 
perfect paradise to him, besides having a better dinner 
and supper than he ever had in his life before. 1's 
pinched little face was covered with smiles in the eve” 


‘«T should 
Does he climb up and 
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ing, when, with his hands filled with roses and wood- 
bine, Teddie and the Burnside boys took him to the 
Clay Street trolley car in the express wagon. 

wlt's all done him a wurruld o’ good !’’ said the 
grateful mother, as she picked up her little boy and 
ambered into the summer Car. 
Teddie got his father interested in the Cummiskys, 
and they went into a kind of partnership to give the 
y some little outings that summer. Teddie 
generally paid part or all of Jimmie’ s car-fare, and Mr. 
Brownson did the rest. It kept Teddie rather low in 
ice-cream and merry-go-round money, but he liked to 
think of the crippled boy speeding away on the swift 
lleys to the green and flowery parks. 
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A Five O’clock Tea 


By Louella V. Shattuck 


e HAT conrection is there between a five o'clock 


tea and a Sunday-school ?’’ 

Our Sunday-school was represented at a Boston con- 
vention by two spiritually minded and practical women. 
As they climbed Beacon Hill, they matured a plan for 
a five o'clock tea. 

One summer afternoon we assembled at the home of 
Martha, and here it was that the Professor made the re- 
mark quoted above. He further said that nowadays 
everything seemed to tend to entertaining and being 
entertained. 

She called his attention to Acts 2 : 46, and gave 
as her opinion that this referred to simple, informal re- 
pasts to promote good fellowship, and she invited us to 
test the theory. We went to a small eminence near the 
house, where we could look upon the mountains in sun- 
set glow, and in very truth lift up our eyes unto the hills. 

Plates, glasses, and paper napkins were provided, 
but the plates and napkins were voted superfluous. The 

‘refreshments were crackers and cookies of different 
kinds, lemonade, and iced tea. 

The Professor fairly overflowed with ideas. One de- 
serves special mention. He said that he had a plan for 
the scholars of his Sunday-school to entertain the teach- 
ers,—an entertainment where the teachers would be 
guests, and the scholars entertainers. 

Mary recounted successful methods in operation ; 
Elizabeth told us of the work in her school ; Lydia and 
Hannah, who were working in a specially difficult field, 
received sympathy and advice in abundance. 

The Professor declared himself fully informed as to 
the relation between five o' clock teas and Sunday-school. 
He intimated strongly that there will be another in the 
near future, 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Yo 


The Central Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school of Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts,.is divided into three depart- 
ments,— primary, intermediate, and senior. In the 
intermediate department there are ten grades, covering a 
period of ten years’ work, both in the International Les- 
sons and in supplemental lessons. Promotions are made 
from grade to grade, and from the intermediate to the 
Senior department, on the basis of regular examinations. 
Quarterly examinations are conducted on the work in the 
International Lessons, and annual examinations are 
made on the work in the supplemental lessons. Hon. 
L. E. Hitchcock, the superintendent, prepares in advance 
a careful schedule of the work to be done in each grade 
in the International Lessons. A series of text-books 
which he prepared, known as the “ Ten-Minute Supple- 
mental Lessons,’’ are used throughout all grades. 


A System of 
Grades 


a 


“Question Hints» Many a teacher has individually 
nau heey learned the value of Professor Amos R: 
din sana al Wells's Question Hints in The Sun- 
Ble: Bs Recently, in a teachers’ -meeting in 
10, Some one suggested that these Hints be 
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taken by them collectively as a working outline for the 
evening's work, question by question, turn about. The 
exercise proved to be so helpful, as well as orderly, that 
the method has been repeated. 








How to Teach the Requirements for 
Graduation from the Primary Class 


By Alice Jacobs 


at THE majority of schools where any memory work 

is required of the children who graduate from the 
primary to the intermediate department of the Sunday- 
school, some or all of the following are expected : The 
Lord's Prayer, the Twenty-third Psalm, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the two great commandments, the Beati- 
tudes, the names.of the books of the Bible, and the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

In some schools a series of questions and answers, 
from the-catechism or otherwise, is also required, 

But, whatever is required, this principle holds good : 
All true teaching proceeds from the idea (the under- 
standing of the thing) to the word (the expression of the 
thought) ; that is, the children must have an under- 
standing of a thing before they can express it in words. 
This is readily appreciated in this instance. You ask a 
child, ‘‘ How can that little bird on the ground get up 
to its nest in the tree?’’ Well, the child can't tell you 
unless he knows. He must have an idea, a mental pic- 
ture, a picture image, before he can tell it; he must 
have something to express before he can express it. 

One great hypocrisy of to-day is in using words (which 
were given us asameans of expression) that mean little or 
nothing to the user, that express no thought. A parrot 
can do that. But we want the children to be true, to use 
words to express something which they really think. 

Now apply this to the learning of the requirements for 
graduation. While much is said of memorizing things 
whose meaning will come to you in after years, of how much 
greater value is it to memorize something which you un- 
derstand now, and can have the benefit of all your life, 
instead of waiting till after years before it means any- 
thing to you ! 

And when we realize that the memory age, the time 
when things are memorized most easily, covers the 
years from eight to fourteen, you see how wisely our 
principle can be used in all memory work. 

Give the child eight years old the things to memorize 
which he can in a measure understand, ‘and each year 
give the things harder to understand. A boy of fourteen 
has a pretty keen insight ; he can understand, with wise 
help, even many things in the catechism. For instance, 
let him memorize the things that need maturer thought, 
while the child of eight learns the things that he can 
understand. Don't let a moment of the memory age go 
to waste,— it is too precious,—but use it wisely, accord- 
ing to the laws of true teaching. 

Let me illustrate. Take the Twenty-third Psalm, as 
that is, perhaps, the simplest memory work given, That 
wonderful psalm grows in significance to you and me 
every year. But there is enough in it that a child can 
comprehend to make it wise to teach it to him. How 
shall I go about it ? 

Notice that the psalm is divided into two sections, the 
first part relating to the Lord our Shepherd; the second 
to the Lord our Host. The first part brings in the 
thoughtfulness of the Good Shepherd, and the comfort 
and safety of the sheep under his care. 
all supplied. 


Their wants are 
He takes them to the green pastures, 
where they may rest by the calm waters in peace and 
plenty. When the night comes, he leads them carefully 
over the mountain paths. If any sheep goes astray, and 
gets lost, he searches for it until he finds it and restores 
it to the fold. Even going down through the dark val- 
ley the sheep are not afraid, for he is with them ; with 
his rod and staff he keeps the little ones from slipping, 
so that all pass on safely. With such a shepherd they 
fear no evil. 

With pictures to aid the mind, a child of four years 
can grasp that whole story. After that picture image is 
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clear, it is only a step to the thought of the Good Shep- 
herd who cares for all the little children. Then they 
are ready for the words of the Bible, which are now full 
of meaning tothem. And they do not have to wait till 
they grow up to know what every line of that Twenty- 
third Psalm means, which they memorized when 
children. 

The last section, of the psalm is somewhat harder to 
give to the children. I think of a strong castle where a 
great king lives. A magnificent table is set with every- 
thing for a grand feast. The king has invited me to his 
home, to a seat at his table. Outside the castle are 
many enemies, but I feel perfectly safe within, and can 
enjoy to the full what the king has prepared for me. 
More than this, —I am not only invited to dine with him 
to-day, but he brings out a horn of oil, and pours it on 
my head, which means that he has chosen me for some 
high service. Why, I never was so happy! My life is 
running over with joy. And now comes the best of all. 
He says that all this goodness and love is for me all my 
life, and that I may always live in this beautiful home 
with him. And this great king is God himself, who 
loves me, and has prepared all this for me. 

A child need not be very old to catch the meaning. 
Think how the tiny ones enjoy the fairy stories of the 
great kings in their strong castles, who are always 
anxious to do something good and grand for the little 
children! Don't you see how much better this way of 
teaching is than the simple parrot memorizing ? 

It takes time, of course. It takes time to do any- 
thing well. It would probably take three lessons to 
learn this psalm, even by eight-year-old children, who 
might study it at home after it was perfectly under- 
stood. And I grant that the other requirements are still 
harder to teach this way, but it can be done. 

Apply the same principle in all this memory work, 
and in all other teaching of verses, songs, prayers, etc., 
and your labor will not be in vain in the Lerd., 

Chicago, [1 

CAD 


A wise expenditure, on the part of 
the teacher, in the way of personal 
thought, care, time, and money, can- 
not fail to give that teacher a hold on his class that he 
cannot secure in any other way. Dr. H. M. Simmons 
believes in this for his class of boys in the Brown 
Memorial Sunday-school of Baltimore. For instance, 
in preparing for a summer outing, a two weeks’ encamp- 
ment on Chesapeake Bay, he first secured kodak pictures 
of the site, then he issued to the class a sixteen-page 
pamphlet containing a map of the vicinity, twenty-four 
photographic views, an ample letter describing his trip and 
setting forth the attractions of his plan, an outline of camp 
discipline, a week-day schedule, including sports by land 
and water ; rules for bathing, and lists of camp equipage, 
individual outfits, and the commuissariat. This proof of 
the teacher's forethought gave delightful forethoughts to 
the scholars. Not the least attractive part of their outing 
was in expecting and preparing. Many a teacher might 
not be able to carry out this hint so extensively and ex- 
pensively, but it illustrates a principle for every teacher, 
that it is worth while to spend money wisely on the class, 


Going to Some 
Expense 


Ba 


Occasional social gatherings of classes 
may provide for more than mere so- 
cial intercourse. The Permanent 
Committee on Sunday-schools in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, not only provides a ‘‘ curriculum "’ of” 
supplemental lessons for the primary, intermediate, ad- 
vanced, and senior departments of the schools of that 
denomination, but is in favor of regular social gatherings 
for the classes, when special attention may be given to 
this work outside of the school hour. A paragraph in 
the committee's little pamphlet urges it in this way : 


Quarterly Class 
Sociats 


Quarterly Class Socials 


In the primary department, much of the class hour will be given 
to the supplemental work, but in the intermediate and junior de- 
partments very little, if any, of the class hour should be thus used, 
Let the teacher arrange for a special meeting during each quar- 
ter, to be held in his own home, where a drill or examination om 
the supplemental work will be conducted, followed by a good 
social time. More than one such may be necessary during the 
quarter in order to bring up the work. This plan will afford an 
opportunity for just such work for the young people as has been 
too long neglected. Give special attention to those who need your 
personal assistance in, order to do the work. 
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The Sunday-School Library 


A Selected List of Recent Books 


. hy FACILITATE the work of Sunday-school library 

committees or librarians, in selecting new books, 
The Sunday School Times has published a number of 
lists from which such selection might be made. 

The publications briefly commented upon in the fol- 
lowing list are mostly of comparative recency, and, with 
a few exceptions, have distinctively a moral, religious, or 
educative motive. The books are grouped under general 
heads, and respond to the demand from readers of vari- 
ous ages and of both sexes. 


History, Biography, and Travel 


Nelsen and his Companions in Arms, 
With portrait. (12mo, pp. 240. 
Green, & Co. $y.) 


As one of ‘‘ The English Men of Action"’ series, this 
little book is a representative volume. It gives full de- 
tails of Nelson's great public services, and speaks freely 
of his private life, which has always possessed a peculiar 
interest for the general reader. 


Kase Etsuki ; Or, The Retainer Restored. A Memoir.. By Rev. 
John C. Ambler. (Pamphlet, illustrated, pp. 41. Printed 
at the Tokyo Tenkiji Type Foundry, Tokyo, Japan. 50 
cents. ) 


When a Bible came into Kase Etsuki’s hands, it 
found his spiritual nature ready to receive its truths ; he 
became a Christian at once, and endured poverty, 
persecution, illness, and suffering in the most cheerful 
Christian manner. ‘The memoir is written in a sympa- 
thetic, simple style by one well acquainted with the 
subject, and with life in Japan. The last pages are 
beautiful with the story of Kase Etsuki’s triumphant 
death. The illustrations are interesting specimens of 
Japanese art. The book is to be sold for the benefit of 
evangelistic work in connection with the Japan Mission 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Days of Prince Maurice. ‘The Story of the Netherland War 
from the Death of William the Silent to its Close, 1584-1648. 


By Mary O. Nutting. (12mo, illustrated, pp. Boston : 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. $1. 50. ) 


To tell this story ‘‘so it shall be neither too long to 
be read, nor so condensed as to seem dry,’ was the 
author's declared intention. It is history made charm- 
ing asastory. The writer has had access to original 
documents that give peculiar authority to her work. 
The closing chapters show what a close interest Ameri- 
cans have in the brave stand made by the Netherlanders 
for religious and political freedom. 


John Knox and the Scottish Reformation. By G. Barnett Smith. 
With portrait. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 160. New York: 
Fleming H: Revell Co. §1.) 


This volume gives a condensed account of the sixteenth 
century, when Protestantism was struggling for existence. 
The book is fully illustrated with scenes connected with 
the life and labors of the great reformer, including his 
well-known portrait, with autograph. 

The White King's Daughter : A Stor 


By Emma Marshall. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 298. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 


Charles I of England is called the ‘‘ White King.”’ 
His daughter, Princess Elizabeth, was a lovely, gentle 
character, but little known in history, as her short life 
was spent in close retirement. In this story Mrs. Mar- 
shall, with her usual happy faculty, has pictured the 
people and times of which she writes, mingling fact and 
fiction. 


Epochs in American History. 
trated, pp. 192. ‘icago: A. Flanagan. 50 cents. ) 


To set forth the ma events of American history in 
‘simple language was the »>urpose of the author in pre- 
paring this book. It is more readable than the ordinary 
text-book on this general theme, and hence may be help- 
ful as introducing history studies to children who show 
no taste for such subjects. 


By John Knox Laughton. 
New York: Longmans, 


of the Princess Elizabeth. 


By Edward S. Ellis. (12mo, illus- 


Fiction 
The Hobbledchoy : The Story of One betwixt Boy and Man. By 
Belle C. Greene. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 262. Boston : 


Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.25.) 

Mrs. Greene introduces the big, awkward boy, with 
his cracked voice, clumsy feet and hands, and all his 
uncomfortable self-consciousness, yet with the making 
of a fine man. Happy the boy who has as wise and 
kind a mother as Robert Arnold had to help him through 
these difficult years. There is much that is really good 
im the story, both for mothers and boys. An intemper- 
ate father gives occasion for some lessons in temperance. 


ass 
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Charlotte's Revenge. By Caroline Starr Morgan. 
trated, pp. 453. Philadelphia : American 
Society. $1.25.) 


In this story of school-girl life there is considerable 
originality of plot. There are some well-conceived char- 
acters in the book, and a fine sense of justice is exempli- 
fied in its teachings. 


The Carbonels, By Charlotte M. vonge. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
299. New York: Thomas Whittaker. §1.25.) 


In a story of rural English life of seventy years ago, 
Miss Yonge shows how the Church of England, in the 
persons of its faithful members, is silently working for 
the uplifting of the lower classes. 


(12mo, illus- 
aptist Publication 


The Secret Cave; Or, The Story of Mistress Joan's Ring. By 
Mrs. Emilie Searchfield. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 157. New 
York : T. Nelson & Sons. 60 cents.) 


Mistress Joan was but a child when the landing of the 
Duke of Monmouth was the signal for an uprising of the 
English people. In the troublous times that followed, 
the little maiden was obliged to show the wisdom and 
endurance of a woman. There is more fiction than fact 
in the story, and it is fairly well written. 


Three Colonial Boys: A Story of the Times of '76. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 368. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.50.) 


This is one volume in a series of stories which the 
author is preparing, relating to the time of the American 
Revolution. It tells of three boys who shared the 
patriotic spirit of their fathers, and dared to do brave 
deeds. The tone of the book is pure and manly, and 
historical facts are skilfully woven into the story. 


The School on Luneburg Heath. ‘Translated from the German 
of Gustav Meritz. By Mary E. Ireland. (12mo, pp. 148. 
Richmond : Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 60 cents. ) 


In the year 1813, the French and Germans being at 
war, there was a sudden attack made upon the city of 
Hamburg. A wealthy merchant of that city sent his 
children for safety to the humble home of a trusted ser- 
vant on Luneburg Heath. Here the children were 
obliged to live for a time as peasants, and they learned 
many lessons of thrift and piety. The story is a pleasant 
one, and gives an insight into the simple lives of German 
peasants. 


Katherine's Yesterdays. By Grace Livingstone Hill. 
pp- 425. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50.) 


Of the literature which is the outgrowth of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement there is no better specimen 
than this volume of stories by Mrs. Hill. There are 
some very suggestive earnest thoughts and helpful hints 
to be found here, and the book is a good one for young 
people, whether Christian Endeavorers or not. 


(12mo, 


The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 195. New York: Macmillan & Co. §$1.) 


A pair of carved wood lions are prominent figures in 
this story. A little English girl makes friends of these 
lions as she sees them in the furniture shop, and weaves 
many fanciful stories about them. The book is written 
in a pleasant, reminiscent style ; childish troubles are 
told by a good old lady who can look back and see 
her childish faults, and draw lessons from them. for her 
young friends. 

Gee's de By Josephine R. Baker. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 


286. oston : Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. $1.25.) 


Gee's Trap was a tall, shaky tenement house, named 
for Solicitor Gee, a hard, close-fisted man, intent upon 
collecting all the: money he could from his wretched 
tenants. Aster Lamb, a wealthy, delicately nurtured 
little girl, is in strong contrast to Lize, who lived in Gee's 
Trap, and who was poor, illiterate, but courageous and 
proud to the last degree. The curious intimacy of these 
two resulted ultimately in the improvement of the poorer 
neighborhood. The story is especially helpful for girls. 


A Short Cruise. 


By James Otis. With frontispiece. (8vo, pp. 
rol. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents.) 
The little sloop Island Queen has more than one ad- 

venture in this short cruise. The quaint talk of the cap- 

tain, the bravery of his favorite passenger, a stout-hearted 

little girl, and the pranks of her younger brother, make 

a vivid and readable story. 

eee sy : A Story of the Old World and New. 


' By Daniel C. 
dy, D.D. (12mo, illustrated, pp. Philadelphia :; 
American Baptist Publication Society. fren ) 


Saxenhurst, a pretty English village in the county of 
Kent, was the home of a fictitious character, Donald 
Duncan, adopted son of Robert, Earl of Dorset. Soon 
after Donald's matriculation at Christ's Church College 
he formed the acquaintance of a fellow-student destined 
to influence his whole life. ‘Will of the Woods,”’ so 
nicknamed by his friends, was known to history as 
Roger Williams. The story deals with the troublous 
times of the seventeenth century. ‘The fictitious element 






nae 


of the story adds to, rather tham detracts from, the his. 
torical. 
The Green Garnet. By Natalie L. Rice. (12mo, illustrateq. 5 


39°. Boston : Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. $1.50.) 8 


Along with incidental information about precious 
stones, this story of school life follows the doings of g 
somewhat misguided young fellow in his relations with his 
schoolmates, and in the end exhibits him in his true 
light. Out of misunderstanding and mystery come 
hearty admiration and good-fellowship, and all is tolq 
with bright incident and a certain attractive dash of fun 
throughout. It isa book to interest both boys and girls 
who are in touch with school life. 


The Prise Cup. By J. T. Trowbridge. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 234. 
New York: Century Co. $1.50.) 


Mr. Trowbridge possesses the art of entertaining boys 
in a healthful, happy way. .The Prize Cup is a fascina- 
ting story from beginning to end. Fred Melverton, the 
hero, is a real boy with plenty of ‘‘go’’ in him, manly 
and lovable. With rare skill the author depicts the 
character of Midget, a little deaf-mute, who teaches 
older ones many a lesson by his sweet unselfish ways, 
Good illustrations add to the interest of the story. 

Ruth Prentice. By Marion Thorne. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 202, 


Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-Schoo! and 
Publishing Society. $1.25.) . 


By her sweet unselfishness Ruth Prentice convinces 
those about her of the reality of Christianity. Obliged 
to give up college for a time, she settles on the quiet 
country farm to help her father, brothers, and sisters, 
Her story is one to uplift and strengthen others in the 
Christian life. 


God's Box. By Mabel Nelson Thurston. (xz2mo, paper, pp. 31, 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 10 cents.) 


The scene of this sweet, pathetic little story is laid 
in one of the Western prairie towns. The struggling 
home missionary and his invalid wife and children 
have many trials and discouragements, but through it all 
keep up a loving trust in their heavenly Father, and at 
last are rewarded by having ‘‘ God’s Box’’ come to them. 


Compound Interest. By Mrs. O. W. Scott. (12mo, pp. 193 
Cincinnati : Cranston and Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
75 cents. ) 


Helpful lessons for the older scholars are brought out 
in each of the short stories of this collection. The char- 
acters are natural, and they are heartily and sensibly 
interested in religious work. 


Dolly French's Household. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. (Frontis- 
piece, pp. 308. Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland. $1.25.) 


This story is evidently a sequel to Paul French's 
Way (Boston : A. I. Bradley Co.). Annie Harding and 
Dolly French had been warm friends from childhood, 
and when, one beautiful October day, the former passed 


quictly away, leaving all her wealth to Dolly, the latter 


was equal to the responsibility. For two years she had 
been praying ‘‘ Prepare me for prosperity.’ Gathering 
about her those who needed a home and home life, she 
filled her house with comfort and true Christliness. The 
book is full of fine thoughts, and is especially helpful to 
older girls. 

Taking a Stand. By Amy E. Blanchard, (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 292. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25.) 

How a stout-hearted young fellow took upon himself 
the family burdens, and bravely and successfully per- 
severed, is the theme of this bright story for boys and 
girls. He was blessed with sisters and a mother who 
could adapt themselves gracefully to shifting circum- 
stances, who helped him in his struggle, and who re 
joiced with him in his safe return from a long and 
adventurous search after a mining property discovered 
to belong to the family. 

What the Dragon Fly Told the Children. 
Coursen. (Square 8vo, illustrated, pp. 146. 
Pabiishing Company. $1.50.) 

In this book the author has succeeded admirably ® 
her aim to interest little children in good poetry. The 
story through which the verse selections are interspersed 
is exquisitely told, and the selections themselves are from 
the best poets. Beautiful illustrations, including po 
traits of poets, add greatly to the interest of the book. 


By Frances 


Bell 
Boston : Lothr 


op 


12mo. } us 


The Boynton Neighborhood. By Faye Huntingdon. sal aii 
trated, pp. 259. Boston : Congregational Sunday-Schoo! 4” 
Publishing Society. $1.) 


In order to introduce systematic Bible study amos 
those who cannot attend Sunday-school, the home-class 
plan was devised. The Boynton neighborhood furnished 
a good field for this new enterprise, and a bright you"’ 
girl was able, in her vacation hours, to carry it throug! 
successfully. The story is a helpful one for older b°Y* 
and girls. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


of all the passages in this epistle (especially chaps. 1-8) which 
bear upon this subject. Study carefully each passage to dis- 
cover what information it contributes, With these passages 
compare carefully Galatians 3 and 4.- Do the two epistles 
present any difference of attitude on Paul's part toward the 
law? If so, what, and why? What meaning or meanings 
did Paul give to the term **law’’? Did he in thought distin- 
guish between the ethical and ceremonial portions of the 
Mosaic system, or did he treat the system as a unit? Was 
the law, in itself considered, perfect, holy, and divine? (Rom. 
7:7; Gal.3: 19-21.) Mightone have attained to righteous- 
ness by entire conformity to it? (Rom. 2:13; 8:3; 10:5; 
Gal. 3: 12.) Why was it, then, that there could not be in 
fact any justification by works of the law? (Rom. 3: 20; 
8:3.) Had it been the original intention of the law to effect 
righteousness ? Why does Paul say so little about this? Con- 
sider what Paul’s idea was as to the actual purpose and office 
of the law (Rom. 7; Gal. 3: 17-19). Was it to awaken in 
men the consciousness of their sin, to convince them of their 
moral helplessness, and to drive them to Christ for forgiveness 
and transformation? What is the significance of the teaching 
of Paul that the gospel antedated and underlay the Old Testa- 
ment legal system ? (Rom. 4; Gal. 3.) Did the law fulfil its 
mission ? What change of view with regard to the law did 
Paul undergo in passing from Judaism to Christianity? What 
is Paul’s meaning in Romans 3: 31? (comp. Matt. § : 17-20; 
Luke 5 : 36-39.) Did Paul teach that the law, every element 
of it, found its end and fulfilment in Christ ? (Rom. 10: 4; 
Gal. 3: 19-25; 4: 9-11; Col. 2: 16, 17.) 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—1 Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers te- 


Lesson Topic : Laboring Lovingly for Christ. 


Lesson Calendar 1. Facing Danger, vs. 22, 23. 
OUTLINE: { 2. ignoring Self, vs. 24-27, 33, 34- 


Third Quarter, 1897 3- Laboring Lovingly, vs. 28-32, 35. 


DatLy HoME READINGS : 


oe ar ps tim } Paul's address to the Ephesian elders. 
W.—1 Pet. § : 1-18. Exhortation to elders. 

T.—2 John 1: 1-13. Beware of deceivers. 

F.—Col. 2: 1-9. Established in faith. 

S.—2 Cor. 12: 10-19. Self-sacrifice. 

S.—Rev. 7: 9-17. Out of tribulation. 


1. July 4.—First Converts in Europe seas Acts 16: 6-15 
. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer .. Acts 16 : 22-34 
. July 13.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ..... . - Acts 17: 1-12 
July 25.—Paul Preaching in Athens . Acts 17: 22-34 
August 1.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth : Acts 18: 1-11 
August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ. . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. .... 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love ... . 1 Cor, 13: 1-13 
August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus .... +... Acts 19: 21-34 
. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
iz. September 12.—Christian Living «+» « « « Rom, 12: 9-21 
12, Sept. 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders, Acts 20 : 22-35 
13. September 26.—Review. 


SP Fy Ausew BP 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


PB 


ASA 
Outline Studies 


° Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Lesson Analysis 
I. FACING DANGER, 
1. An Uncertain Future: , 


( Behold, Igo, . . . not knowing the things that shall befall me 
22). 


Thou knowest not what a _~ may bring forth (Prov. 27 : 1). 
He went out, not knowing whither he went (Heb. 11 ;: 8). 
2. A Painful Probability : 

In every city... bonds and affictions abide me (23). 


So shall the Jews. . 
Others had trial... 


Oo 


Study 38.—Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans 


(Part second, continuing the study of last issue.) 


(Part third of this study in next issue.) 


XS 


. bind the man (Acts 21 : rr). 
of bonds and imprisonment (Heb. 11 : 36). 
Il. IGNORING SELF. 


1. Holding Life Looseiy : 
1 hold not my life. . 


I am ready... todie... for... the Lord Jesus (Acts 21 : 13). 
To live is Christ, and to die is gain (Phil. 1 : 21). 


Il. ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


Lesson 12, September 19, 1897. 


Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders 


Let the student prepare an analysis of this epistle from his 
own independent study of the material, and afterward revise 
it by the analyses found in the commentaries. A suggestion 
for the analysis follows : 


. as dear unto myself (24). 


2. Surrendering Friends Caimly : 
1 know that ye all... shall see my face no more (25). 


Get thee out... from thy kindred (Gen. 12:1 
Sorrowing.. . 
20 : 38). 


GOLDEN Text: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 


20: 35. 


I. Chapter 1: 1-15. Introduction. Greeting and sym- 


pathy. that they should behold his face no more (Acts 


II. Chapter 1: 16, 17. Thesis. The gospel presents a 
universal salvation, based upon a righteousness of God by 
faith. 


(Acts 20 : 22-35. Memory verses: 22-24.) 


Read Acts 20 : 3-38 3- Discharging Duty Fully : 


III. Chapters 1: 18 to 8:39. Doctrine. Argumentative 
discussion of the thesis. 

I, 1: 18to3: 20. Negative proof: justification is un- 
attainable through obedience to the law, because all 
men transgress the law. 

(1.) 1: 18-32. (2.) 2: 1-16. 
8. (4.) 3: 9-20).? 
."3: 21 to5:21. Positive proof: justification is at- 
tainable through faith in Jesus Christ, because of his 
work of redemption. j 
(1.) 3: 21-30. (2.) 3:31t04:22. (3.) 5: 1-21. 
. 6: 1to8:39. The glorious results of justification 
by faith. 
{1.) 6: 1-23. (2.) 7: 4-25. (3.) 8:*1-39. 
IV. Chapters 9: 1 to 11: 36. Explanation. The relation 
of Israel to the gospel. 
(1.) 9: 1-5. (2.) 9: 6tono: 21. 
(4.) If : 33-36. 
V. Chapters 12: 1 to 1§: 13. Exhortation. Practical in- 
junctions concerning Christian holiness and duty. 
VI. Chapters 15 : 14 to 16: 27. 
salutations, and benediction. 
Ill, 


(3-) 2:17 to 3: 


(3-) 11 : 1-32. 


Conclusion. Injunctions, 


rorics FOR CONSIDERATION, 


Paul's Teaching concerning Sin. 
meaning of the term ‘* sin ’’ ? 


What is the exact 
Make a list of all the passages 
in this epistle (especially chaps. 1-7) which bear upon this 
Subject, Study carefully each passage to discover what infor- 
mation it contributes. What was the nature and extent of 
sin among the Gentiles, as stated by Paul ? (chap. 1.) What 
guilt attached to their sin? (1: 28-21.) What was the nature 
and extent of sin among the Jews ? (chap. 2.) How was this 
tnrighteous condition of the Jews to be explained, in view of 
their superior light and mission? What is the attitude of God 
toward those who sin ? (2: 1-16.) What did Paul teach in 
tegard to the universality of sin? (3:9, 23.) Did he in this 
pistle attempt to explain the origin of sin ? (5 : 12-21.) Was 
— view that there is a principle of sin in humanity? 
S ee A 23.) What was the relation of the first sin 
= par which was subsequent to it, and why? What was 
“* Tetaion of the sin of the individual to his own choice? 
(chap. 7.) Did Paul teach that there was in every man a 
of righteousness as well as of sin? What was the 
f these two principles toeach other? Did Paul con- 
dia he n compatible with the Christian life ? (chap. 6.) What 
aig Prese nt as the divine way of escape from sin? Com- 
a ii S teaching concerning sin with Christ’s teaching on 
ty ie subject (use Bible text-book or concordance). « 
- Pauls Teaching concerning the Law. Make a list 


—_— 

' Let the sts 
Tos — tudent expand this analysis by indicating in a few words the 
hee miles, gene paragraphs. The sabdivision of the material, to 

» SR0 carried still farther than is here gi 
artes given. 


pring iple 
relation o 


Sider si 


COMMON VERSION 


22 And now, behold, I go 
bound in the spirit unto Je-ru’sa- 
lém, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me ghere : 

23 Save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, saying 
that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. 

24 But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my 
life dear vito myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry, which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of 
God. . 

25 And now, behold, I know 
that ye all, amon’ whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more. 

26 Wherefore I take you to 
record this day, that I am pure 
from the blood of all men. 

27 For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel 
of God. 

28 € Take heed therefore 
unto yourselves, and tc all the 
flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with 
his own blood. 

29 For I know this, that after 
my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock. 

30 Also of your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away dis- 
ciples after them. 

31 Therefore watch, and re- 
member, that by the space of 
three years I ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with 


now, brethren, I 

ou to God, and to 
the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to 
give you an inheritance among 
all them which are sanctified. 

33 I have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel. 

34 Yea, ye yourselves know, 
that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. 

35 I have shewed you all 
thi how that so labouring ye 
ought to support the weak, and 
to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 


1Or, in comparison of accomplishing my course 
he Lord sGe 


Many ancient authorities read ¢ 
authorities read the Lord. * 


REVISED VERSION 

And now, behold, I go bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there: save 
that the Holy Ghost testifieth 
unto me in every city, saying 
that bonds and afflictions 
abide me. But I hold not 
my life of any account, as 
dear unto myself, 'so that I 
may accomplish my course, 
and the ministry which I re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God. And now, 
behold, I know that ye all, 
omens whom I went about 
preaching the kingdom, shall 
see my face no more. 
Wherefore I testify unto you 
this day, that | am pure 
from the blood of all men. 
For I shrank not from de- 
elaring unto you the whole 
counsel of God. Take heed 
unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, in the which the 
Por Ghost hath made you 
2 bishops, to feed the church 
of *God, which he ‘* pur- 
chased with his own blood. 
I know that after my depart- 
ing grievous wolves shall 
enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock; and from 
among your own selves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away the dis- 
ciples after them. Where- 
fore watch ye, remembering 
that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to admon- 
ish every one night and day 
with vears. Aud sew I com- 
mend you to 5God, and to 
the word of his grace, which 
is able to build you up, and 
to give you the inheritance 
among all them that are 
sanctified. I coveted no 
man's silver, or gold, or ap- 
parel. Ye yourselves know 
that these hands ministered 
unto my necessities, and 
to them that were with me. 
In all things I gave you an 
example, how that so labour- 
ing ye ought to help the 
weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he himself said, It is 
more blessed to give than to 
receive. 


20Or, overseers * 
. acquired. * Some ancient 


‘The American Revisers would substitute “the Lord” for “God” in 


verse 28 (with marginal note: Some 


ancient authorities, including the 


two oldest manuscripts, read Ged), and “Holy Spirit” for “ Holy 


Ghost” wherever it occurs. 


Here amI:... 
We wronged no man, we corrupted no man (2 Cor. 7 : <). 


24:11). 
Some shall fall away, ... giving heed to. . 


(1) Man's resistless advance ; (2) Man's hidden future ; 
divine Guide. 


grace.” 


I shrank not from declaring . .. the whole counsel of God (27), 


We must work the works of him that sent me (John g :"4). 
I shrank not from declaring . . 


. anything that was profitable (Acts 
20 : 20). 


4. Disregarding Worldly Gain : 


I coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel (33). 
whom have I defrauded ? (1 Sam. 12 : 3.) 


5- Performing Manual Toil : 


These hands ministered unto my necessities (34). 


He abode with them, and they wrought (Acts 18 : 3). 
We toil, working with our own hands (1 Cor. 4 : 12). 


Ill. LABORING LOVINGLY. 


1. Uttering Warning : 


Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock (28). 


Hear the word, .. . gi them warning (Ezek. 33 : 7). 
Take heed to thyself, an 


to thy teaching (1 Tim. 4 : 16). 


2. Indicating Danger : 


Grievous wolves shall enter in among you (29). 


Then shall be great tribulation (Matt."24 : 21). 
In the last days grievous times shall come (2 Tim. 3 : 1). 


3- Poretelling Defections : 


Speaking perverse things, to draw away the disciples (30). 


False prophets shall arise, and shall lead many astray (Matt 


. doctrines of devils 
(1 Tim, 4: 1). 


4- Recalling Admonitions : 


Remembering that... l ceased not to admonish (31), 


Remember and do all my commandments (Num. 15 : 40). 
Remember ye the words which have been spoken (Jude 17). 


gs. Exercising Trust : 


I commend you to God, and to the word (32). 


Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit (Luke 23 : 46). 
They commended them to the Lord (Acts 14 : 23). 


6. Enforcing Obligation : 


Ye ought... to remember the words of the Lord Jesus (35). 


Ought ye not to walk in the fear of our God? (Neh. 5 : 9.) 
If God so loved us, we also ought to love one another (1 John 


4:11). 
= 


Verse 22.—‘‘ Not knowing the things that shall befall me there.” 
(3) Man's 


Verse 24.—*‘ But I hold not my life of any account.’ Life as 


estimated (1) By the ordinary man; (2) By the Apostle Paul; 
(3) By the supreme Judge. 


Verse 26.—‘' I am pure from the blood of all men.’" Respon- 


sibility for others : (1) Its basis ; (2) Its extent ; (3) Its discharge ; 
{4) Its neglect. 


Verse 28.—‘*' Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock.”’ 


(1) Watchfulness of self ; (2) Watchfulness of others.—(1) Whom 
to watch ; (2) What to watch ; (3) Why to watch ; (4) When to 
watch. 


Verse 32.—‘‘I commend you to God, and to the word of his 
(1) The great Care-taker ; (2) The infallible guide. 
Verse 35-—‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus." Words 


(1) From the grandest of teachers ; (2) For the noblest of ends. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Even1s.—When writing to the Romans 
| (Rom. 15 = 25, 26) Paul intended to go to Jerusalem with 
the contribetion for the poor saints; his first purpose, of sail- 
ing directly to Syria, being abandoned, however, in conse- 
quence of a plot of the Jews (Acts 20: 3), Returning through 
Macedonia, he was awaited by seven companions (20: 4) at 
Troas; he, with Luke (‘“we,’” v. 6), leaving Philippi after 
passover week. At Troas they all remained seven days. On 
the first day of the week (comp. t Cor. L6: 2) Pauh preached 
until midnight, when the aecident to Butychus occurred. He 
departed by land at break of day, joining his companions at 
Assos on the ship, which seems to have been somewhat under 
his direction. The voyage was a ‘‘coasting’’ one, to Mity- 
lene, Chios, Samos, Miletus, the scene of the lesson. 

PLACE.—Miletus, once tle capital of Ionia, was then an 
important seaport, thowgh now tem miles inland. It was 
thirty-six miles south of Ephesus,,which they had “ sailed 
past’’” (. 26) to avoid delay, since Paul hoped. to reach Jeru- 
salem by Pentecost. Accordingly, he sent for the elders of 
the clurch to meet hinr at Miletus, where a stop. of severali 
days was probably made, to allow time for this message and 
the coming of the elders. 

Timre.—The third week after the passover, A. D. 58,. ac- 
coming to the chronology accepted here ;, Ramsay, April! 
30, A. D. 57. : 

Oo + 


Critical Notes 


The address opens (vs. 18-21) with a reminder of the: charae~ 
ter of his ministry at Ephesus. Then the lesson begins. 

Verse 22.— Amd new, behold, I ga bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem: His own spirit is, meant; verse: 23 refers te the 
testimony of the Hely Spirit. He felt impelled, as one in 
bends, to goto Jerusalem. That the Holy Spirit moved on 
his spirit is naturally implied.—/Vot Arowing-: He thus ex- 
pressly dischaims fell knowledge of his own future. 

Verse 23.— Save that the Holy Ghost testifieth unto me: 
The verb occurs also in verses 21, 24. Such testimony is 
mentioned, as given by prophets, im Acts. 21 : 4, L&.—Zu every 
city: ** City by city,’’ at one place and another.— Saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me: Await me (compare the entire 
narrative in chaps. 22-26). 

Verse 24.—Aut J hold not my life of any account: ‘“ Nene 
of these things move me.’’ is not even an exact rendering of 
the longer reading follewed in the Authorized Version. The 
Revisers give the. sense of the briefer and better sustained 
reading, the construction of which is. peculiaz.—As dear unio 
myself: This qualifies ‘‘ life,’’ and means, so far as my per- 
sonal interests are concerned. The emphasis rests on ‘ of 
no account.”"—.So that Ll may accomplish my couxse: Ow, ** im 
comparison of accomplishing my cousse.’”” Hither view is 
grammatically admissible, but the former is simpler. The 
figure is the common one of a race-course. ‘* With joy’ is 
not well attested.—And the ministry which I recetued fram’ 
the Lord Jesus : This is the same idea, without the figure: 
The ‘* course ’’ is this ‘‘ ministry,’’ given to him as am apostle. 
— To testify the gospel of the grace of Gad: For this purpese 
he neeeived the ministry, er the ministry consisted in thus 
testifyirig. The verb is the same as in verse 23. 

Verse 25.—And now, behold, I know that ye all, among 
whom I went about: Literally, ‘‘ went through,” but sug- 
gesting movement from place to place, and’ thus implying that 
he refers to the believers in Asia, as represented by these 
elders. Some frem other localities. may have been present. — 

Preaching the kingdom: ** Of God”’ is an explanatory addi- 
tion of the later copyists.—Sha/i see my face na mere: This 
emphatic phrase shows that his concern. was for them, not for 
himself, hence he does not say ‘* E will see: you mo more.” 
If 1 Timothy was written after this, and it is diffieult to find a 
place for it before, Paul visited Ephesus again (1 Tim. 1 : 3). 
In that case, he here only expresses his. personal expectatien,, 
without making ae inspired prediction 

Verse 26.— Wherefore I testify unto you this day: The 
verb is not the same as in verses 21 and 23. “It originally 
meant “to cal? as witness,’” hence the Authorized Version 
has “‘take you to record;’’ but as Paul in every ether in- 
Stance uses it im the sense of “ testify,’’ that is prebahly the 
meaning here.— That J am pure from the bload of alf mer : 
Compare 18 : 6, where the same idea eccurs, “clean” and 
** pure '’ representing the same Greek term (comp. Exek. 3: 

18-21). 

Verse 27.—F or / shran# wat from declaring unto yow - 
Compare verse 20. The verb suggests drawing Back from 
timidity, rather: than neglect.— 7he whole counsel of God: 
* Alb’ is verbally literal, but the phrase sums up the counsel! 
of God in its vital unity and integrity. His fidelity im deciar- 
ing this made him * pure from the blood of all’ men,” and 
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constituted success: in the sight of Ged, whether men wene 
won or not. (2 Car. 2 : '§-17).. 

Verse 28.—7ake heed: ‘*Therefore.” is not found, im the 
best authorities. — U/o yourselves: This first, since otherwise: 
they could not care for others.—<dnd to.all the flack: The: 
figure is.a common one for the Lord’s. people; but is. used by: 
Paul only here. —/n the which: Not ‘‘ over,’’ which.is-not the. 
meaning of the preposition. They were part of ‘* the flock,”’ 
not superior to it.— 7he Holy Ghost hath made you: Liter- 
ally, ‘* set yow.’’ Only, the Holy Ghost can truly: give official 
position in. the church.—Zishops. Or,, ‘* owerseens.”” The: 
Greek word episcopos, here. used, is, that from. which: ‘‘ bishop’’ 
is derived, and was. centainly then used of church officers.. 
Hence, while ‘‘ overseers ’’ would. express; the functions. of 
those whom Paul addressed,, it is fax more likely that the tide 
‘*bishops.’’ is. here applied to them. Tlrere was,, therefore 
(comp. v..17),, then. no, distinction. between: bishopsiand: elders, 
a fact now generally admitted, even by scholars: who. adhene. 
to diocesan. episcopacy,.— 7a feed. Or, ‘* be. shepherds of.”’ 
— The church of God: Many anaient authorities. read ‘‘ the 
Lord,’’ a few read ‘‘ Christ,’’ and a number “ the Lard: and 
God,’’ While the oldest manuscripts sustain ‘*Ged}’’ the: 
American Revisers would put ‘‘ the: Lord’’ in, the text, for 
these: reasons :. The phrase: ‘‘ church.of the Lordi’’ is unusual,, 
and would easily be changed: into the mere. familiax “ church 
of God. ;,’” the text would have come: into, greater, prominence: 
in the discussions. aheut. the: divinity of Christ, if ““ Ged.’” 
had. been. the: accepted: reading im the faurth centmzy. What- 
ever be the reading, the mext. danse shaws that the: refenemce- 
is to Christ.— Which he purchased: Literally, ‘‘ acquired,’’ 
as his peculiar possession.— With his own blood’; By making 
atonement for his flock. Beeause the flock was thus precious 
to Christ, they should be faithful as shepherds. 

Verse: 29.—Z know that. Netice-tie briefer reading, Hene 
the Rnowledge proved correct (comp. Rev. 2: 2, 3), “to the 
angel of the church at Ephesus.”’—.4/ter my departing » Not 
his death, but his going away from them.— Grievous wolves : 
False teachers, not persecuters.—Zinten in: among you: By 
becoming nominal Christians:— Mot sparing the flock: & 
milder expression for ‘‘ devouring ’’ (comp. Matt. 7: 15). 

Verse 30:— deed: from amang vour awn selves: That is, 
from the church they, represented. teachers of error would 
arise, besides those who crept in.—.Speaking perverse things : 
‘* Perverted ’’ things, distortions of the truth. — 7o draw away 
tie disciples: after them: Net that they would make otlters 
follow them, but that they would lead away “ the disciples,’” 
the: Chnistian. people, making; schisms and fomming: sects. 

Verse 37.— Witerefore watch: ye: “Ye is inserted to 
show that the verb is plural. It suggests vigilance, and is) 
commen im the New Testament.— Remembering : The parti- 
ciple. gives a: motive fox such watehfiilness, derixed from: his. 
example.— Tat by the space of three years: Rossitly » round 
number, but, more probably, the exact length ef his stay; at 
Ephesus.— 70 admonish avery one: “ Warn” isi move: re. 
stzicted than “admonish.”—ANig/it and’ day with tears: A. 
pathetic reminder: ‘‘ With tears” is ta be jeined with 
‘“admonish, ”” 

Verse 32.—2nd now. To, conclude. ‘‘ Brethzem’’ is not. 
welll attested, and easily insertedi—/ commend you te God : 
The Lord” is the reading of the Vatican manuscript. The 
vert literally means. te deposit for safe-lbeeping. — Zo the word 
of fits grace » Fis gracious promise, rot the doctrine of grace. 
—Which is, able: Grammatically, this, may refer te. “ God” 
or “ word.’” The former is preferable; im view af what fol- 
laws.—7o Gueld you. wp: ‘‘ You” is, properly supplied im 
English, though it is omitted hene and in the next clanse by 
the best authorities. The figure is a favorite one with. the 
Apeostle.—<Amd ta gwe you the inhentiamoa amang ail’ them 
that are sanctified’: “ The’” is well sustained, pointing the 
well-known inhenitance, the inheritance of grace. ‘“Saneti- 
fred ’” means: ““ have beem and are consecrated” te God), tle 
moral results. being implied. The figure.of inheritance: occurs 
im Ephesians 2: 5d. 

Verse 33.—J coveted: Not “have coveted ;’” the tense 
points baek to his life im Ephesus.—.V2 mnam’s silver, or golid; 
or apparel; Similar: statements are made by the Apostle in 
1 Corinthians: 9): »§,, 18; 2 Corinthiams. m1 : 7G; b2: Bg; 
2 Thessalonians 3: 8,9. “Apparel” isadded, since in those 
days much. of the wealth was in clothing, which. aften: passed. 
from gemeration to, generation. 

Vense 34.— Ye pousselbes: kmow : There is no good author- 
ity for the word rendered ‘“‘ yea’’ (litenally, “ but’’); the 
style is abrupt and. pathetie.— 7%et these Nand}: Doubles, 
an appropriate gesture saecompanied the werds, — Winesterad - 
When in Ephesus.—U ve my necessities, and to them that 
were with me: eprobably wrought during the usual working- 
hours each day, and affer that taught im the schoo? of Ty- 
rannas. Self-sugpont with him implied something to give 
ta otiners.. 

Verse 35.—/n all things I gave you an example: This 
paraphrase gives the correct sense and the proper emphasis. 
—How that so laboring: As l dil — Ve aught to helg the 
weak: ** Help,’’ literally, “ to lay bold of,’” is. not the usual 
werd. for succor. ‘* Weak” here is usually interpreted as 
poor, needy, so that the duty of benevalence is enjoined by 
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Paul’s example. But many, including Calvin, Benge) aj 
Meyer, refer it to those: weak im Christian weak ig 





faith. Tle precept, om thi view, meams thet they shout | 





support themselves, as Pau) hadi done, to evereame the prejy, 
dice that weak Christians might have against teachers wh. 
lived by the gospel. Yet the context seems to faver the othe 
view.—And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus. 
** Words ’’ is strictly ‘* sayings,’’ and out ef many sayings op 
this subject their attention is directed to this one, which they 
probably knew, as ‘“remember’” implies.—How he himself 
satd : ‘*Thimself’’ is properly inserted. This saying is ng 
recorded im the Gospels, amd is: one of the few utterances of 
our Lord presetved in the other baoks of the New Testament, 
—Lt is more blessed to give tham to vecaive: This is. to be 
taken im its widest sense, whether im spiritwal! things or tem 
poral things. © The truth. of it has. been abundantly proved by 
experience, and it might oftener be tested. by practice. Verses 
36 ta 38, by the patios of the scene: described (“ hissed ™ 
means “ Kissed’ him much ’”), show hew Paul won the affec. 
tions of men. 
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SRY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVIENG remained thnee months im Comniéh, on bis final 
visit to that city, Paul proceeded, im the spring of 
A.D. 58, to carry out his fondly clrerished purpose of making 
a supreme: effort to, avencame: the prejudice. felt by the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine te himself and his work as not suf 
ficiently Jewish, by bearing to them, and himself delivering 
inte. their hends, the: contritations of the: heatiren-Cliristian 
churches: towards the poor in Jerusalem and Judea. Such 2 
preef of genuine love would, he trusted), lteal' forever the vir- 
tual schism which had so terribly injured the: clurcites lie had 
founded: in se many lands. 

He knew that the frenzied excitement of the times in Pales 
tine;, where: the: fanaties: of Judaism were driving: matters to 
the brink: of epem revolt against Rome, bad reacted om the 
local Christian community, intensifying its determination that 
no, abatement whatever sheuld: be made: to heathen brethren 
from the demands of the Mosaic law, and lie. was; aware: that 
this blind bigotry threatened: the greatest persenal risks to him 
as. the supposed enemy to that law. “The Hely Ghost,” as 
he expressed it, ‘‘ had testified: te: him ’’—we: knew not how— 
‘* in every city; saying that bends and afflictions awaited him,” 
but he felt none the less ‘‘ boumd: im his spirit’’—urged by 
am: impulse he could nat resist—to ge into the mitist of all 
these: dangers; which his. experience, im every place he had 
visited, had thus told him he weuld encounter im the Holy 
City. ; 

Phe was: willing; in: fact, to die, nather tham suffer the exist- 
ing strife in the churches to continue, willing that his life- 
blood, te use his ewn werds, (Phik 2 : 27), should be poured 
out like: a dnmk effexing upon the sacrifice: of faith in Christ, 
which they offered, if his death were to natify peace between 
the contending parties im: the chureltes.. Sunely few incidents 
in the story of the cross are more. sublime than such self 
devotiom for the greatex glory eff Christ The only parallel, 
I apprehend, to it, is the going up of our Lord. himself, 
before the: rest, te Jerusalem, though he knew that he went 
only to die. 

A band of no fewer than seven travel companions had come 
with the Apostle as far, at least, as ‘* Asia’’ (Acts 20: 4; 
Rom. 1 : 21; Eph. 6 > 2n; Col. ¢ : 7; 2 Tim. 4: %; 
Tit. 3 > ua; Acts 2% > 29; 2 Fim 4: 20). After temporay 
separations, the friends; had reached Miletus, Paul having 
avoided Ephesus, and' keeping to: tlre sea, to escape detention, 
or pessibly violenee. But, being anxious, before guing fr 
tier, to confér with the leading mem of the church in the 
great city, be stayed for a time at. Miletus, which was about 
thirty miles soutir of Ephesus across ter miles of an arm of 
the sem The little port thus honored by sucit a meeting has 
leng beew silted up, and its deserted site lies far back from the 
waters, but in Pauwi’s day the leads of the Ephesus Christians 
seen reached it by read and boat. Gathering them round 
him, no doubt after the prolonged embraces of Oriental fer 
vor, the company, we may suppose, chose some retired spol, 
and there Paul opered his leart to them. 

They personally knew, he tol them, low he had lived du 
ing the nvore thar three years. of his stay in their city, bis 
lowlydevotion to Christ, his tears over backsliders, the tals 
he endured from plots of the Jews. Publicly, in their co™ 
new meetings, and privately, fronr howse to house, he had, * 
they were aware, spoken fearléssly whatever he felt was 
their good, demanding fromm Jews and Gentiles alike rep" 
amece towards: God and’ fhitth im Christ, Now, bowevet he 
was going to Jerusalem, urged by am irresistible impulse, 
thhougl he Knew, from intimations be had had in every 
that the result would be bonds and afflictions, it might be 
death, it might be less. He did not cling to life, howev™ 
his one desire being to fimisl: wenthily- the course assigned bs 
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by God, and the commission he had received from Christ, to 
tell men the grace God had shown them in Jesus. 

He thought he should never see them again, and therefore 
took this opportunity to say boldly that he was clear of the 
blood’ of all men, It was for them, who would now take his 
place, to live so that, when their farewell came, they could say 
the same ; for God had set them as bishops, or overseers, or 
shepherds, to feed the church which Christ had bought for his 
own with his own blood. To do this faithfully, they must, 
like himself, ‘* declare the whole counsel of God,’’ whether it 
pleased or offended, tenaciously keeping to the faith as they 
had heard it from him; for it was clear, by his own experi- 
ence in Ephesus, that, when he was no longer there to check 
them, fierce wolves—that is, teachers who would destroy the 
flock—would creep inte the church, and that other troublers 
would rise in the church itself, preaching perversions of the 
truth, tomake a party. Let them remember, therefore, how, 
for the three years he was with them, he never ceased to ad- 
monish every one, day and night, with tears, and let them 
do the same, if, like himself, they would have a good report 
with Ged in the end, 

He then commended them, as the source of strength for 
their great task, to the favor of God and the truth they had 
learned from his lips, which was the word of God’s grace, and 
could build them up in Christian manhood and power and 
fidelity, and secure them the promised inheritance among all 
sanctified bya right use of it. There was a danger that, like 
some, the elders might be less unworldly than himself, and 
seek a recompense from the church for their labors, and 
hence, in concluding, he reminded them that these hands— 
holding out his hands as he spoke—had supported him, and 
that he had taken nothing from any one, that it should not be 
said he made a gain of godliness. Let them, in this as in 
other things, follow his example, for thus only could they 
escape the reflections of the weak, or show that they were no 
burden to any. Independence, moreover, was twice blessed, 
for they must feel how true the wards of Christ were, tbat it 
is more blessed to give than to receive, Thus speaking, he 
bade them farewell, to their great sorrow. 
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SEY 
Parting Words 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS parting address to the Ephesian elders is perfect in 
simplicity, pathos, and dignity. Love without weakness 
_ and fervent yet restrained self-devotion throb in every line. 
It is personal without egotism, and soars without effort. It 
is ‘‘ Pauline’’ through and through, and if Luke or some 
unknown second-century Christian made it, the world has 
lost the name of a great genius. In reading it, we have to 
remember the Apostle’s long stay in Ephesus, and his firm 
conviction that he was parting forever from those over whom 
he had so long watched, and so long loved, as well as guided. 
Parting words are tender and solemn, and these are both in 
the highest degree. 

The promjneuce given to personal references is very marked 
and equally natural. The whole address down to verse 27 
inciusive is of that nature, and the same theme recurs in verse 
31, is caught up again in verse 33, and continues thence to 
the end. That abundance of allusions to himself is character- 
istic of the Apostle, even in his letters ; much more is it to be 
looked for in such an outpouring of his heart to trusted 
friends, seen for the last time. Few religious teachers have 
ever talked so much of themselves as Paul did, amd yet been 
as free as he is from taint of display or self-absorption. 

The personal references in verses 22 to 27 turn on two 
points, —his heroic attitude im prospect of trials and possible 
martyrdom, and his solemn washing his hands of all responsi- 
bility for ** the bleed’? of those to whom he had declared all 
the counsel of God. He looks back, and his conscience wit- 
nesses that he has discharged his ministry ; he looks forward, 
and is ready for all that may confront him in still discharging 
it, even to the blaody end. 

Nothing tries a man’s mettle more than impending evil, 
which is equally certain and undefined. Add that the mo- 
ment of the sword’s falling is unknown, and you have a com- 
bination which might shake the firmest nerves. Sach a 
combination fronted Paul new. He told the elders what 
me wa not otherwise know, that at every halting-place since 

ng his face towards Jerusalem he had been met by the 
“ame prophetic warnings of ‘* bonds and afflictions ”’ waiting 
for him. The warnings were vague, and so the more im- 


Pressive. Fear has a vivid i a so 
worst, mmagination, and anticipates the 
Paul was 


hairsbreadth from his 
spirit,” which may s 
joyfully as impelled 
whatever his fe. 


course. True, he was “‘ bound in the 
uggest that he was net so much going 
‘d by a constraint felt to be irresistible. But 
elings, his will was iron, and he went calmly 


- **not shrunk from declaring all God’s counsel.’’ 
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forward on the road, though he knew that behind some turn 
of it lay in wait, like beasts of prey, dangers of unknown 
kinds. 

And what nerved him thus to front death itself without a 
quiver? The supreme determination to do what Jesus had 
given him to do. He knew that his Lord had set him a task, 
and the one thing needful was to accomplish that. We have 
no such obstacles in our course as Paul had in his, but the 
same spirit must mark us if we are to do our work, Con- 
sciousness of a mission, fixed determination to carry it out, 
and consequent contempt of hindrances, belong to all noble 
lives, and especially to true Christian ones. Perils and hard- 
ships and possible evils should have no more power to divert 
us from the path which Christ marks for us than storms or 
tossing of the ship have to deflect the needle from pointing 
north, 

It is easy to talk heroically when no foes are in sight; but 
Paul was looking dangers in the eyes, and felt their breath on 
his cheeks, when he spoke. His longing was to “ fulfil his 
course.’’ ‘* With joy’’ is a weakening addition. It was not 
‘* joy,’’ but the discharge of duty, which seemed to him in- 
finitely desirable. What was aspiration at Miletus became 
fact when, in his last epistle, he wrote, ‘‘ I have finished my 
course,’’ 

In verses 25 to 27 the Apostle looks back as well as for- 
ward. His anticipation that he was parting forever from the 
Ephesian elders was probably mistaken, but it naturally leads 
him to think of the long ministry among them which was now, 
he believed, closed. And his retrospeet was very different 
from what most of us who are teachers feel that ours must be. 
It is a solemn thought that, if we let either cowardice or love 
of ease and the good opinion of men hold us back from speak- 
ing out all that we know of God’s truth, our hands are red- 
dened with the blood of souls. ; 

We are all apt te get into grooves of favorite thoughts, and 
to teach but part of the whole gospel. If we do not seek to 
widen our minds to take in, and our utterances to give forth, 
all the will of God, as seen by us, our limitations and repeti- 
tions will repel some minds from the truth, who might have 
been won by a fuller presentation of it, and their blood will 
be required at our hands. None of us can reach to the ap- 
prehension, in its full extent and due proportion of its parts, 
of that great gospel; but we may at least seek to come nearer 
the ideal completeness of a teacher, and try to remember that 
we are ‘‘ pure from the blood of all men,’’ only when we have 
We are not 
required to know it completely, but we are required not to 
shrink from declaring it as far as we know it. 

Paul’s purpose in this retrospect was not only to vindicate 
himself, but to suggest their duty to the elders. Therefore, 
he passes immediately to exhortation to them, and a forecast 
of the fifture of the Ephesian church. ‘‘ Take heed to your- 
selves.’’ The care of one’s own soul comes first. He will be of 
little use to the church whose own personal religion is 
not kept warm and deep. -All preachers and teachers, and 
men who influence their fellows, need to lay to heart this ex- 
hortation, especially in these days when calls to outward ser- 
vice are so multiplied. The neglect of it undermines all 
real usefulness, and is a worm gnawing at the roots of the 
vines: 

We note also the condensed weightiness of the following 
exhortation, in which solemn reasons are suggested for obey- 
ing it. The divine appointment to office, the inclusion of the 
‘bishops ’’ in the flock, the divine ownership of the flock, 
and the cost of its purchase, are all focused on the one point 
‘** take heed to all the fleck.’’ Of course, a comparison with 
verse 17 shows that e/der and bishop were two designations 
for one officer ; but the question of the primitive organization 
of church offices, important as it is, is less important than the 
great thoughts as to the relation of the church to God, and 
as to the dear price at which nen have been won to be truly 
his. ; 

The discussion of the true reading and explanation of the 
last clause of the verse we must Ieave in other hands; but 
whatever reading is adopted, the broad truths remain the 
same, that the church is God’s flock, and that the death of 
Jesus has bought it for his, and that negligent under-shepherds 
are therefore guilty of grievous sim. 

The Apostle had premonitions of the future for the church 
as well as for himself, and the horizons were dark in both out- 
looks. He foresaw evils from two quarters, for ‘‘ wolves ”’ 
would come from without, and perverse teachers would arise 
within, drawing the disciples after them and away from the 
Lord. The simile of wolves may be a trace of Christ’s warn- 
ing in Matthew 7:15. How,sadly Paul’s anticipations were 
fulfilled the Epistle to the Church in Ephesus (Rev. 2) shows 
too clearly. Unslumbering alertness, as of a sentry in front 
of the enemy, is needed if the slinking onset of the wolf is to 
be beaten back. Paul points to his ewn example, and that in 
no vainglorious spirit, but to stimulate and also to show how 
watchfulness is te be carried out. It must be unceasing, 
patient, tenderly solicitous, and grieving over falls of others as 
personal calamity. If there were more of such “‘ shepherds,’’ 
there would be fewer stray sheep. 

Anxious forebodings and earnest exhortations naturally end 
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in turning to God, and invoking his protecting care. The 
Apostle’s heart runs over in these last words (vs. 32-35). He 
falls back for himself, in the prospect of having to cease his 
care of the church, on the thought that a better guide will not 
leave them, and he would comfort the elders as well as him- 
self by the remembrance of God’s power to keep them. So 
Jacob, dying, said, ‘‘ I die, but God shall be with you.” So 
Moses, dying, said, ** The Lord hath said unto me, Thou 
shalt not go over this Jordan. The Lord thy God, he will 
go over before thee.” Not even Paul is indispensable. The 
under-shepherds die, “Ae Shepherd lives. and watches against 
wolves and dangers. Paul had laid the foundation, and the 
edifice would not stand unfinished, ‘like some half-reared_pal- 
ace begun by a dead king. The growth of the church, and 
of its individual members, is sure. It is wrought by God. 

His instrument is ‘*the word of his grace.”” Therefore, if 
we would grow, we must use that word. Christian progress 
is no more possible, if the word of God is not our food, than 
an infant’s growth, if it refuses milk, That building up or 
growth or advance (for all three metaphors are used, and 
mean the same thing) has but one natural end, thé entrance 
of each redeemed soul into its own allotment in the true land 
of promise, the possession of those who are sanctified. If we 
faithfully use that word which tells of and brings God’s grace, 
that we may grew thereby, he will bring us at last to dwell 
among those who here have growingly been made saints. 
He. is able to do these-things. It is for us to yield to his 
power, and to observe the conditions on whieh it will work 
on us. 

Even at the close Paul cannot refrain from personal refer- 
ences. He points to his example of absolute disinterested- 
ness, and, with a dramatic gesture, holds out ‘* these hands ’’ to 
show how they are hardened by work. Such a warning against 
doing God’s work for money would not have been his last 
word, at a time when all hearts were strung up to the highest 
pitch, unless the danger had been very real. And it is very 
real to-day. If once the suspicion of being influenced by 
greed of gain attaches to a Christian worker, his power ebbs 
away, and his words lose weight and impetus. 

It is that danger which Paul is thinking of when he tells 
the elders that by ‘‘ laboring ’’ they ‘‘ ought to suppert the 
weak ;’’ for by weaé he. means not the poor, but those imper- 
fect disciples who might be repelled or made to stumble by 
the sight of greed inan elder. Shepherds who obviously cared 
more for wool than for the sheep have done as much harm 4s 
** grievous wolves.’” 

Paul quotes an else unrecarded saying of Christ's which, 
like a sovereign’s seal, confirms the servant’s words. It 
gathers into a sentence the very essence of Christian morality. 
It reveals the inmost secret of the blessedness of the giving 
God. It is foolishness and paradox to the self-centered life 
of nature. It is blessedly true in the experience of all who, 
having received the ‘‘ unspeakable gift,’’ have thereby been 
enfranchised into the loftier life im which self is dead, and to 
which it is delight, kindred with God’s own blessedness, te 
impart. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


ASAE 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Like Master, Like Man 


AS human history any grarder figure than Paul at 

Miletus? He faces a known martyrdom unmeved. 

Life is nothing. Fidelity t} the ministry he received of the 

Lord Jesus is all. Paul the disciple puts his feet in the steps 
of the Master. 

He stands the test. Fam pure from the blood of al? men, 
I have kept back nothing. Ye are witnesses to this fact. 

Not anxious for hnmself, he is anxious for the church. Its 
preciousness is nowhere more vividly asserted. The Lord ac- 
quired it by his own blood. The men who speak perverse 
things te draw away the flock after themselves, are grievous 
wolves. Paul makes sharp contrast between himself, the good 
shepherd, and them. ‘I coveted no man’s silwer. These 
hands ministered unto my necessities. I draw the flock after 
Christ. They draw it after themselves, that they may have 
profit from it.’’ 

It was a tender ministry, admonished with tears; a con- 
stant ministry, day and night; a ministry of bright example, 
that so Inboring ye ought to help the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The great hero’s heart was as tender as his mind was pre- 
scient. He could look back on fidelity, and forward on 
bonds and death, with equal satisfaction. No wonder that 
the Lord, seeing such heroic results of his travail of soul, 
should be satisfied. 

Points: Whence comes such kingly greatness ? 
much cam each acquire? And bow? 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


A* now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem 

(v. 22). Somehow the Apostle had reached a clear 
conviction of duty, That being reached, there was an end of 
question and of controversy. Though friends might dissuade, 
and all sorts of troubles and difficulties menace in the future, 
duty was imperative. There is nothing more sacred and im- 
perial than the sounding of this awful ‘‘ought’’ within the 
soul, When you hear that voice, it is the voice of duty, 
and that voice must instantly quell hesitancy, quiet regrets, 
gird for conflict. When duty speaks, the only thing left for 
us is to do it, or, at least, attempt at the doing it. Our mood 
must be that of the ancient prophet : ‘‘ Therefore have I set 
my face like a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed ’’ 
(Isa. 50 : 7). 

Bul I hold not my life of any account, as dear unto myself, 
so that 1 may accomplish my course (v. 24). A young college 
student, in.the room of a college friend, saw, lying upon his 
table, a book, or pamphlet, the title of which was, ‘ Life a 
Career, or a Mission?’’ He did not read the discussion fol- 
lowing the title. But the title fascinated him, and poured a 
flood of light on the question of his own way of living. It 
will for any one. Call life a career, and the presiding thought 
of it must be a selfish one,—What will help me on in the 
achieving of my career? Call life a mission, and the pre- 
siding thought will be, Christ and my fellows,—how best can 
I serve them? It is when you cail life a mission, rather than 
a career, that you make room for all heroisms and self-forget- 
ting services. It was because Paul’s thought of life was 
mission, instead of career, that he lived so strongly and bene- 
ficently. That is a deep, personal question well worth asking 
one’s self, How am I really looking at my life,—as a career 
to achieve for myself, or as a mission devoted to my Lord and 
to my fellow-men ?"’ 

That Lam pure from the blood of all men (v. 26). There 
is no treasure so precious as this treasure,—the’ feeling of 
duty bravely and fully done, and the inner reward which 
comes from it. 

Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed the church of 
God, which he purchased with his own blood (v. 28). And 
there is lesson here for all Christian workers, as well as for 
bishops or pastors. Take heed of yourself, if you would give 
heed to others. Self-care is a condition precedent to any real 
and useful care of others. ‘* Thou therefore that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?’’ One was asked, ‘* Un- 
der whose preaching were you converted?’’ ‘ Under no- 
body’s preaching,’’ was the reply; ‘‘under my mother’s 
practicing.’’ 

‘Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach." 
And that word translated ‘‘feed’’ has the larger significance 
of “‘shepherd.’’ Just a cold and distant lecturing will not 
accomplish much. You must be, toward those you would help 
and guide, in the personal and tender relation of an Oriental 
shepherd to his flock. 

Wherefore watch ye, remembering that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to admonish every one night and day with 
tears (v. 31). Heed the suggestions in this pregnant statement, 
—A suggestion of persistence : ‘‘ by the space of three years I 
ceased not;’’ a suggestion of attention to specific persons : 
**to admonish every one ;’’ a suggestion of untiring industry : 
**night and day ;’’ a suggestion of fathomless yearning and 
tenderness: ‘‘ with tears.’’ What wonder that a great church 
Sprung up in Ephesus under such watch-care and preaching ! 
And, as such sort of service told then, it will surely tell now. 

Ye yourselves know that these hands ministered unto my 
necessities, and to them that were with me (v. 34). From 
many hints we discover that the Apostle was given to gesture 
in b’s speech, and, without doubt, when he said ‘* these 
hands ’’ he held them up, palms outward ; and the Ephesian 
elders could plainly see his hands, all roughened and stained 
with the stiff goats’-hair cloth which he had wrought up into 
tent-coverings. Never be ashamed of honest toil. Lily hands 
are not always the best credentials. Work of*brain or hand 
is nobility. And when you put behind it the motive, for 
Jesus’ sake, as the Apostle did, you make work worship. 

To remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive (v. 35). Stimu- 
late yourself to holy service by remembering the words of the 
Lord Jesus. There is no such generator of sustained enthu- 
siasm as the doing that. And notice also that the heart and 
meaning of the Christian life is not the blessédness of keep- 
ing, but is the blessedness of giving. 

“For who gives, giving, doth win back his gift, 
And knowledge by division grows to more ; 
Who hides his Master's talent shall die poor, 
And starve at last of his own thankless thrift. 
“Give thyself utterly away. Be lost. 
Choose some one, something ; not thyself, thine own ; 
Thou canst not perish, but, thrice greater grown, 
Thy gain the greatest where thy loss was most. 
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“Who serves for gain, a slave by thankless pelf 
Is paid ; who gives himself is priceless, free. 
I give myself, a man, to God: lo, he 
Renders me back a saint unto myself."’ 


Philadelphia. 
KAY 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HEN we were first introduced to Paul, we saw that he 

was a man of a most intense personality. He was 

endlessly active in his persecution of believers, as is apparent 

from the statement that ‘‘ as for Saul, he made havoc of the 

church, entering into every house, and haling men and women 

committed them to prison’’ (Acts 8:3). He put his whole 
soul into this. persecution. 

Now many years have passed, and we see this same man 
telling the elders of the church at Ephesus how he had lived 
while he was among them, In verse 20 of this chapter he 
says that hé taught in Ephesus both publicly and **‘ frem house 
to house.’’ Here we see the same zeal that he showed while 
he was an enemy of the Lord Jesus. Conversion did not 
change Paul’s natural characteristics. It only gave a different 
channel in which his natural forces ran.. Before he gave 
himself to the Lord, he persecuted with all his might. After 
he was converted, he preached with all his might. Let the 
scholars understand that, when they give their hearts to the 
Lord, they are to be just as earnest in his service as they have 
been in pursuing their own pleasure. Then they will make 
good Christians. 

Now just notice the way in which Paul worked, as marked 
by the words ‘‘from house to house.’’ This was grand. 
There are many preachers, in these days, who are willing. to 
preach to great crowds, but are not so ready to give time to 
one poor soul. I heard only last week of a man ‘of inter- 
national reputation, who can preach to thousands, but who is 
not willing to stop and talk with one soul, This is all wrong. 
Not that kind of a man was Paul. 

And this leads us to the question of personal activity on the 
part of every one who is a professed follower of the Master. 
There is no one so feeble as not to have influence with some 
other individual. Even a child has this. I well remember, 
that, as soon as I was converted, it occurred to me that I ought 
to get my most intimate playmate to come to Jesus also, So I 
went to him, and the result was that he too found the Saviour, 
In a ministry of fourteen years in a mission church, there 
were few cases where I found that any one had found Christ 
as the result of a sermon, but many in which I found that 
individual talk had resulted in this action. This, I think, will 
be found to be the experience of many ministers. This should 
be a great encouragement to all lay workers, for they too 
have this Pauline privilege of testifying to their friends of the 
love of God. If, now, all in this’ school who are Christians 
would do this for ome year, it would undoubtedly bring forth 
much fruitage, and the church would be much the stronger 
for it. (Do you, teacher, do much of this personal work ? 
If not, why not?) 

Now, finally, note that Paul points to his own example as 
something that:the Ephesians might well follow. This was 
grand. But it is no more than every believer should be able 
to do. Teachers should be able to say to their classes, ‘* Fol- 
low my example.’’ But, if they did this, some of them would 
have to change their conduct,—would they not? Yet this is 
the only way in which to live. Ali others are wrong. Is this 
your way? 

New York City. 


ASSAY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January’, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
pe wea: Nae course, and embodying suggesticns for the conduct 
of a Bi class. But this leafiet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. stions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the poner i if a by mail is desired, a two-cent 





[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School ‘Times.] 


Acts 20 : 2-38. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over at a sitting’ the whole passage Acts 20 : 2-38, so 
as to-understand the occasion of Paul’s touching. talk to the 
elders of the church at Ephesus, then reread, noting (1) how 
Jewish hatred compelled Paul to alter his plans (20 : 3) ; (2) 
his companions on the journey to Jerusalem, and the localities 
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they represented ; (3) indications (vs. 5, 6) that Luke joineg 


Paul at Philippi ; (4) the details of the Sunday evening mee. . 


ing at Troas (vs. 7-12); (5) the stages of the voyage . (6) 
Paul’s eagerness to have a final talk with the representatives 
of the Ephesus church ; (7) his pathetic address to them,— 
details biographical, prospective, hortatory ; (8) the love they 
all had for one another (vs. 36-38). 


II. QUESTIONS FoR STUDY AND DIscCussION. 


(For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class. } 


Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 289-297; Plumptre, 332-346; Rice, 255-265, 
Hackett, 231-244; Stokes, 385-429; Iverach, 144-147, 
Thatcher, 251 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapter 20 ; Farrar 
chapter 40; Stokes, II, 393-421; Stifler, 201-204; Lumby, 
269-284; Vaughan, 452-480; Maurice, 314-324; Taylor, 
** Paul,’’ 355-373; Vedder, 121-124. 

1. Paul's Fifth Journey to Jerusalem. (1.) Gather wp 
what may be said regarding the purposes of the journey, his 
companions, the time of year, and the general feeling which 
seemed to oppress every participant [Geikie: f{ 1-4, 
Hoyt: { 1]. (2.) Following the description of the voyage 
on a good map, how would it be natural to account for the 
various delays? Did Paul embark on the first convenient 
vessel, and take clever advantage of its chance delays, or 
charter a vessel which had to dodge here and there, and wait 
for a proper wind’? [Tristram: f 1. Riddle: { 1.] 

2. The ** First Day"’ at Troas.  (3.) From Revelation 
1:10; «1 Corinthians 16:2; Romans 14:5, 6; Colossians 
2: 16, etc., determine (@) another designation for this day, 
(4) the uses to which it was put; (c) Paul’s opinion concern. 
ing the Christian’s obligation to keep the Jewish sabbath, 
(4.) Does the narrative of Luke (Acts 20 : 7-12) imply that 
Eutychus was really killed, and raised to life by Paul (Ramsay, 
Lumby, Conybeare, etc.), or that he was merely stunned and 
restored (Stokes, Iverach, etc.) ? Does the point of the story 
turn on the miracle, or not ? 

3. The Organization of the Church. (§.) Does Paul seem 
to make any distinction between elders (20 : 17) and bishops 
(20 : 28)? Do his references seem to imply a well-defined 
organization in the Christian church at this time ? [ Riddle: 
v. 28. McLaren: § 11.] 4 

4. Pauls Farewell to the Ephesian Elders. (6.) What 
light does Paul shed in this talk upon his work as a missionary 
at Ephesus,—on his themes, his spirit, and his methods? 
[Ewing: J§ 1-3. Riddle: vs..31, 33, 34. . Geikie: © 5. 
Hoyt: v. 31.] (7.) What does he say about the future out- 
look? [Tristram: § 2. Geikie: § 6. McLaren: § 13.] 
(8.) In view of 20: 25, how can we explain the fact that he 
probably did visit Ephesus (1 Tim. 1:3; 2 Tim. 1: 18; 
Philemon 22) again? [Riddle : v. 25. McLaren: § 8] 
(9.) What Christian duties did-he urge upon them ? (10.) 
What helpful, positive elements must his own life among 
them have contributed to their ideals of what a servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ should be? [Riddle: v. 
ren: ¥ 1.] 


35. War 


III. THe Leapinc THovuGHts, 

The allusions to the ‘‘ days of unleavened bread ”’ and ‘the 
day of Pentecost,’’ coming through Luke, who was a Greek, 
show that Paul was still for himself a loyal Jew. loving the 
historic religious festivals of his nation (comp. 1 Cor. 7 : 19). 

These long-continued conferences between Paul and the 
disciples show how intensely in earnest they were. 

Note the autobiographical elements in this address. 
much one can fairly infer about Paul from it ! 

Verses 24 and 35 indicate how constantly the thought of 
the Lord Jesus was the inspiration which gave Paul strength 
and grace. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HY was Paul opposed at Ephesus? Did the silver- 
smiths suppose that their once profitable trade would 

be restored if Paul’ could be silenced or driven away? [low 
had their business suffered from Paul’s preaching? Whe" 
the mob- was’ aroused, what did they shout for about two 
hours? What can yow tell of the worship of Diana 2! d the 
famous temple? Ephesus-was the place where Pau! lived 
and preached longer thar in any one city. Timothy labored 
there, and the Apostle John spent his last years in Ephesus. 
Pauf’'s Journey.—After the uproar at Ephesus, Paul sent 
for his Christian friends; and told them good-by. He spe"! 
some months in visiting the churches-where he had labored im 
Macedonia and Greece. (Use map.) He wanted to se¢ and 
know if the Christians were living as they ought. lle g#v° 
them counsels and farewell-words, and at the same time col- 
lected: funds: to carry for Christians in Jerusalem who ¥¢r 
poor and in need. As he journeyed he also wrote lette™ 
although he was often sick and worn in spirit, anxious for the 
well-being of all the churches. Paul wanted to reach Jeras® 
lem by the day of Pentecost, in May. He had not time to g° 
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» Ephesus, as he would gladly have done, but the ship 
topped for a time at Miletus, thirty miles south from Ephesus. 
ky Paul sent for the elders from Ephesus to meet him at 
Miletus. 

The Ephesian Elders. —We are not told how many of the 
aders of the church came to the shore to see Paul once 
nore. The ship lay at anchor. The company met Paul on 
he shore. He came to bid them farewell, and speak some 
last words of counsel, . 2 

What Paul Expected.—He looked back upon his past life 
d work with them, and forward to the future. He said, ‘‘I 
o bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
hat shall befall me there.’’ Paul could not know all the 
ture, but from all he had suffered he knew that many Jews 
ere his enemies, and the Holy Spirit had made him feel that 

ponds, chains, and prisons waited for him. Did that hinder 
Paul from going to Jerusalem? He said it should not. Not 
hat he did not care, but that fear could not change his pur- 
nose. He did not count his own life so dear as the work he 
iad to do for his Master, if only he could finish his work for 
him, and finish it with joy, as a man who has run a race and 
won the prize would forget all the strain and labor, and rejoice 
wer the end of his course. The ministry was not his own ; he 
never worked for self, and never forgot to say it was for Jesus, 
hat it was the Lord himself who called him to preach the 
gospel, who chose him to be an apostle to work for him and 
in his name. 

Farewell Counsel.—Paul felt sure these were his last words 
to the elders, and they must be wise words, He said, ‘‘ Ye 
shall see my face no more,’’ Would they treasure every 
word, repeating it to others, and try to live by his loving ad- 
ice? He reminded them that he had not kept back any word 

God’s commands, but had tried to be true and faithful in 

things. He warned them to be as faithful to themselves 
nd to all the flock of which they were a part. In few words 

reminded them of a faithful shepherd who cares for all, the 
strong and the weak, helpless or tender lambs all receiving 
oving care and plentiful food. They were to watch against 
unning leaders who would teach false doctrines, speaking 
oubtful words, making the truth seem evil and the evil good, 
etending to be kind and wise, but not caring for the church 
of God if only they could draw away true disciples to follow 
them. He called them grievous wolves, that would enter the 
flock, and, like a hungry wolf, would make havoc in the 
heepfold. So earnestly Paul bade the elders to watch, and 
to remember all the words and warnings of his three years 
mong them, for they well knew how he had taught and en- 
treated them, even with tears, to love and serve the Lord as 
they ought. They had been, not only sabbath-day counsels, 
not merely once-a-week talks, but every day.and night. How 
strongly Paul must have believed in house-to-house visitation, 
in the value of knowing the homes and habits, the trials and 
surroundings, of the members of his congregation ! 

Parting Benediction and Tears.—Paul, like his Master in 
his farewell words to his disciples, did not leave them com- 
fortless. He gave his blessing, commending them to God 
and his word. The parting was not all dark, but cheered by 
promises that cannot fail, given by Him who is able to keep, 
to build up, and bestow the inheritance promised to his chil- 
dren. Once more Paul reminded them that it was not for sil- 
ver or gold that he had labored, for they knew that while his 
heart was burdened his hands were busy earning his own liv- 
ing and help for others in need. They knelt on the shore, 
; and Paul prayed for them all; then they embraced him and 
kissed him, and wept. They saw him go back_to the ship, as, 
with tear-wet faces, they looked upon him as though it were 
for the last time. 

A Saying of Jesus.—We do not know when or where Jesus 
said what we are here bidden to remember, but we cannot 
doubt, for Paul repeated and Luke recorded it. Whether or 
“ other “sayings ’? may be restored to us by the strange 
onal from the buried past, we know this one is genuine, 
~~ 4 ¥ _ life of the Lord Jesus and his servant Paul gave 

at it 7s more blessed to give than to receive. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


RREMEM BER that we are to incorporate the Golden Text 
in naotsre 1o with the thought and story of to-day. 
tem - —_ how the interest of children may be held, 
by simple Ii ¥ ourth year, —and that of some much earlier, — 
ee whee resi: direction. This is the chief value of our 
De coon en Pp ws: scholars. By this time the drawing of 
ows 7 “ Asia Minor and Italy must be an easy thing, 
aa as Rrey ss: where Paul is, draw round to Rome, 
ward, and . ed to go, and had sent the letter, then east- 
makin — J crusalem, whither he was going, thus 
obj e fasy a slight review of last Sunday’s lesson, and the 
ect of this return trip. . 
saens lesson must contain the child’ 


_ S$ experienc ith i 
acteristics enlarged upon e, with its 


; the similar experience in the 
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lesson ; the truth for the child in the lesson, and application to 
daily life. 

We will select a ‘* good-by ’’ as the experience. Mothers 
often leave the home for longer or shorter periods. The 
characteristics are, the loving leave-taking, an injunction to 
‘**be good children,’’ often followed by the bestowal of some 
duty or task to be performed during the absence. The reci- 
tation of personal experience by the pupils will add to their 
interest, and the lesson comes in naturally as one of Paul’s 
good-bys. If the class is young, and not expected to remem- 
ber former lessons, incorporate into your story enough of the 
review to interest them in the hungry children and the help 
Paul was going to take to them. 

Read the whole story, think over it in all its connections, 
till you can see the sands, the blue water, and the gently toss- 
ing ship, and can feel with the sad group, the key-note of 
whose grief was that Paul would never come back. Have 
your picture of an ancient ship, to help the reality of the story. 
The Ephesian elders may be likened to our deacons, elders, 
superintendents, or any prominent good man whom the chil- 
dren know. Some mothers and children may well be allowed 
in your group. With the older classes it may be helpful to 
review the ninth lesson, and strengthen the situation by the 
memory of all Paul had done and suffered in Ephesus. 

A condensation of Paul’s good-by words may be made, and 
then learned from the blackboard. It will be, ‘‘ Love each 
other,’’ ‘* Help the weak and poor,’’ ‘* Watch and remember,’’ 
‘* Jesus will help.’’ The Golden Text gives the reason we are 
sure of his help. Itis his love, and the way he showed it. 

Are any of Paul’s words like mother’s? Remember, love 
each other, be kind, sweet-tempered. ‘‘Help the weak ’”’ 
may mean take care of baby, and make it happy, or to be 
hands or eyes to grandfather or mother, or feet and every- 
thing to a sick and fretful little brother or sister. To ‘help 
the poor’? may mean a generous sharing with others, or help 
given to a selfish brother, or to a friend with a temper hard to 
manage, help to overcome faults. ‘* Yes, dear, I’m sorry too, 
and you’ll try harder next time to be kinder, I’m sure,’’ a 
sweet-voiced child was heard to say at the conclusion of her 
friend’s outburst of temper. 

Study the environment of your class, and tell short stories 
that will help them with their temptations. Very short ones 
will do, and they may be found in ‘* chance’’ remarks and 
incidents among the children themselves. 

A little girl, being praised for good behavior during a visit 
in the country, said, ‘‘Oh! it’s no credit to me ; there are no 
temptations here as there are in C .”’ Know the tempta- 
tions, that you may bring to them in the right way both help 
and a knowledge of, and trust in, the He¥per.’’ 


‘It will always help me to be kind and true, 
If I ask in earnest, What would Jesus do?” 
‘It is fard with patience minding what I'm bid, 
Help me, heavenly Father, to do as Jesus did. 
‘When my heart is tempted from the truth to stray, 
Let me softly whisper, What would Jesus say ?’’ 
Lawrence, Kan, 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was the course of Paul’s first missionary 
journey? of his second? of his third, up to to-day’s 
lesson? What three epistles were written during this journey ? 
How long did he stay at Corinth? What turned him toward 
Jerusalem ? (2 Cor. 9.) What were the chief events of the 
journey up to Miletus? (Acts 20: 3-16.) To whom did he 
speak the words of to-day’s lesson? (Acts 20: 17-21.) 

2. BOUND IN THE SPIRIT (vs. 22-24).—How is any true 
Christian ‘‘ bound in the spirit’’? (2 Cor. 5 : 5, 14.) Why 
is it best for us that we should not know the future? 
could Paul be sure of ‘‘ bonds and afflictions ”’ ? 
will move a Christian from his purpose ? 
only does he value life? (Phil. 1 : 20-25.) 
24, does Paul compare his life ? 

3. ALL THE COUNSEL OF GoD (vs. 25-27).—-What would 
have made Paul guilty of the blood of his hearers? What 
was ‘‘all the counsel of God’’ that he had declared to them? 
Why is just such thoroughness of testimony required of all 
Christians ? 

4. FEED THE CHURCH (vs. 28-30).—Why were they to take 
heed to themselves before they took heed to the flock? Who 
are the ‘‘ overseers ’’ of our churehes? How is the church 
to be ‘‘ fed ’’? What are some of the ‘‘ wolves ’’ that entered 
the churches of that day? that enter our own churches ? 

5. WATCH AND REMEMBER (vs. 31, 32).—How shall we 
make sure of remembering the teachings of our pastors ? 
Why were Paul’s warnings ‘‘ with tears’’? Why were they 
so constant? How would God ‘‘ build them up’’? 

6. More BLESSED (vs. 33-35).—Why is covetousness one 
of the chief dangers that beset a Christian? How did Paul 
probably support himself at Ephesus? (Acts 18:3.) Why 


How 
What alone 
For what reason 
To what, in verse 
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did he not practice his own precept, ‘* The laborer is worthy 
of his hire’?? (Luke 10:7; 1 Tim. 5 : 18; 2 Cor. 11:9.) 
Why is giving more blessed than receiving? What do you 
know about Christ’s sayings not recorded in the Gospels? 
(John 21 : 25..) Howdid Paul part from his Ephesian friends? 


; For the Superintendent 


1. To whom did Paul address the words of our lesson? 2. 
What words of Christ, not elsewhere recorded, did he quote ? 
3- What had Paul given them, as to material goods? (v. 34.) 
4. What was he ready to give for others? (v. 24.) 5. What 
did he urge them to give? (v. 28.) 


a \ 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. Whither was Paul going when he met the Ephesian 
elders? 2, What did he expect to meet? 3. What did he 
warn the Ephesians against? 4. What did he bid them do? 
5. What saying of Christ’s did he quote in his exhortation ? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E.. Morris Fergusson 


PAUL, A SERVANT. 
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FOR 
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TAKE MY YOKE UPON YOU, 





ALL SHEPHERDS : 


UNTO YOUR | ae 


TAKE 
HEED 


g Whose shepherd am 1? 











Trenton, N. J: 
KYe~ 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Jesus, I my cross have taken."’ 

** Must Jesus bear the cross alone."’ 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus,"’ 

“One more day's work for Jesus."’ 

‘** Press on, press on, ye workers."’ , 

‘* When the storms of life are raging."’ 
** Up and onward, Christian soldier."’ 
“God be with you till we meet again."’ 


KY 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HIS address of .the Apostle to the elder-overseers of the 
Ephesian Church anticipates the Pastoral Epistles in its 
exhibition of one of the most important of social relations,— 
that of pastor and people. There had been some anticipation 
of that relation in the work of the Hebrew prophets, and 
Ezekiel (especially in his second, third, and thirty-third 
chapters) dwells on the functions of the prophet as a watch- 
man set upon the walls to warn the people of the coming of 
divine judgments. The heathen also had some sense of the 
need of this pastoral relation. Socrates exercised it, accord- 
ing to his lights, among the young men of Athens; and in 
later days it became not uncommon for a wealthy household 
to keep a philosopher as a sort of family chaplain to look after 
the morals of the house, and to give comfort in its calamities. 
The Stoics did not confine themselves to these formal relations ; 
they concerned themselves about the moral condition of their 
neighbors generally, and they applied to this kind of social 
oversight, the Greek word which is employed in this very 
chapter, and rendered ‘‘bishops’’ in the Revised Version, 
but ‘‘ overseers’’ in the Authorized Version. It was prob- 
ably because of the new force that they had imparted to the 
word that it came to be used by the Apostolic Church to de- 
scribe the pastoral work of its elders. 

The pastoral relation became a realized ideal in the person 
and work of the Son of man, in his dealings with the multi- 
tudes, and still more in his care for the smaller circle of his 
disciples. Paul, and every other who has attempted the 
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work, did but try to be to these Ephesians what his Master 
had -been in the gospel story, Nor can any one have any 
measure of success in it, except as he submits to be an instru- 
ment in the hand of the living Saviour, who goes on to do 
and to teach what he ‘* began to do and to teach,’’ and whom 
Peter most fitly calls ‘*the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls.”’ For as this is the highest possible service of man to 
man, so is it the hardest work to which a man can set his 
hand. 


Philadelphia. 
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, Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ILETUS or Paut’s Time.—Standing, a few weeks ago, 
amidst the desolation of Ephesus, on the slope above 
the ruined theater, I could distinctly perceive the trace of 
an ancient roadway, still in use, over the shoulder of Mt. 
Coressus in the distance. Down that road hurried the 
messenger to summon the elders of the Ephesian church, 
in haste, to Miletus, on the 2oth of April, A.D. 58, and 
three days afterwards, by the same road, the elders, after 
a journey of thirty-six miles, arrived at Miletus. It might, 
at first sight, seem strange, Miletus and Ephesus being neigh- 
boring seaports, that the Apostle should not have visited 
in person the city in which he had spent years, and the 
church which he had founded. The minute accuracy of Luke, 
which enables us to trace the very days of the month and 
week on which the various events occurred, at once explains 
the reason, Paul was most anxious to reach Jerusalem for 
the feast of Pentecost. Some days had been lost, apparently 
through calms, in the earlier part of this voyage. The ship in 
which he had taken passage was going to Patara in Lycia, 
touching, not at Ephesus, but at Miletus, and, had the Apostle 
left her there, he might have been delayed, waiting for a pas- 
sage to Palestine. Miletus, like her greater sister, Ephesus, 
was even now a decaying place, though still an important 
port, with four docks. It had once been the capital of Ionia, 
and claimed to be the mother of eighty colonies. Owing to 
the deposits of the Meander, it is now eight miles inland ; its 
docks are buried under the sand, and the islands which once 
shielded its harbor are now low hills rising out of the vast plain. 
The columns of its temples strew the site, and its great theater 
stands out conspicuous and in good preservation; but man is 
absent, and the only human habitations are a small Turkish 
hamlet in its neighborhood. 

‘* GRIEVOUS WOLVES SHALL ENTER IN.’’—This was a very 
familiar expression for false teachers who should ravage the 
church, the wolf being the most familiar and abundant of all 
the wild beasts, whose nocturnal attacks were the terror of 
every shepherd. Paul’s warning would seem to have been 
effectual for some time at Ephesus, for, though rebuked by 
John for having left her first love, the Ephesian church is 
commended for having repelled false teachers. So Ignatius 
writes in his epistle to them, ‘‘ Ye all live according to the 
truth, and not ane heresy dwells among you.’’ Amongst the 
false teachers that arose, we have several mentioned ia other 
places, as Hymeneus and Alexander, Philetus, Phygellus, and 
Hermogenes, whose false teaching was promptly rejected by 
the church, The presence of Timothy and of John for so 
many years was likely to preserve the purity of the Ephesian 
church. Many heresies, all more or less closely connected 
with subtleties, so dear to the Oriental mind, respecting the 
trinity and the nature of Christ, arose at Ephesus, but were at 
once rejected, as at the Asiatic council, held there A.D. 245, 
and at the third general council, known as that of Ephesus, 
held in A.D. 431, when the Nicene Creed was reaffirmed, and 
Nestorius condemned. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a. 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**] CEASED NOT TO ADMONISH ... WITH TEARS,’’— 
Among us men are sparing of their tears, and streaming eyes 
are held to savor somewhat of unmanliness. With the Orien- 
tal the spring of tears lies very near the surface; they are 
ready to flow at the touch of any strong emotion, whether of 
wrath, joy, inward anguish, or of anxiety. It is indeed their 
ambition to bear physical suffering without flinching, to emu- 
late the Spartan boys, who, to gain the commendation of men, 
submitted to be scourged at the altar of Artemis Orthia, and, 
with proud defiance of pain, would even die under the lash 
without a murmur, But in all matters touching the affections 
the Oriental thinks no shame of tears. ; 

** | COVETED NO MAN’s SILVER, OR GOLD, OR APPAREL.”’ 
—The mention of apparel along with the precious metals is 
significant of the value set upon dress in the East. Since the 
day when Achan, to his own ruin, set his heart upon a Baby- 
lonish garment, even to the present time, much of the wealth 
of the Orient has been invested in clothes. Naaman took 
with him, as a reward for his prospective benefactor, sil- 
ver and gold, and “‘ten changes of raiment.’’ Job speaks 
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of the wicked man heaping up silver as the dust, and prepar- prophets were often mistaken in the predictions they made, 


ing raiment as the clay (Job 27: 16), while, in Isaiah 3:6, and especially that they were mistaken in the idea they | 


‘* Thou hast clothing ’’ is evidently equivalent to ‘* thou hast 
riches and power.’’ Our Lord refers to moth and rust as the 
dangers threatening treasures on earth; the moth working 
havoc in the great wardrobes where gr algeas stored their Having made all these concessions, he proceeds, { 
precious and beautiful raiment. So also in James 5§: 2. ’ ? Tiga , » trom 
Gifts of clothing have, in consequence, always ra common the residuum of the evidence, to institute an inquiry espe. 
in the East, and special point is lent to the declaration of ‘the cially into those prophecies ‘‘ which produced among the 
Apostle by the fact that the gift of a garment worn by the Jews that unique hope of national glory and greatness 
donor was held of more than usual value. As a token of usually associated in their view with an anointed prince” 
affection, it would have possessed a significance for him far (p, 62). This inquiry, as conducted in chapters V to IX, 
above that of eithar silver or gold. is the really valuable part of the book. Noone disputes 

‘*THEse HANDS MINISTERED UNTO MY NECESSITIES.’"— that such a hope really existed among the Jews of the 
We may not find an exact parallel to the Apostle, who trav- centiries in the midst of which Jesus lived, nor that this 
eled expressly to propagate a new faith, maintaining himself hope had been created and fostered by the teachings of 


by the pursuit of his calling, but the itinerant tradesman is a their het.’ H h lid 
not uncommon figure in Oriental towns, and his methods of pro- girs hepa apnea —. - i ground to start 
cedure, no doubt, largely resemble those of Paul. Arrivingina “P°- What were those teachings? Were they in 


town, he goes to the quarter occupied by his own nationality, themselves worthy? Was the predictive element jn 
among whom he finds entertainment. Taking temporary them genuine? Were the predictions fulfilled-? Mr, 
premises, he spreads out his goods for sale, and, sitting beside Woods insists that the inquiry proves the presence of a 
them at work, enters freely into converse with all who pass. divine element in the utterances of the prophets, The 
These men are often much sought after for the information proofs ‘lie mainly in the religious and moral tone of 
they bring of events in the outside world. Such opportunities the prophets, but partly also in the fact that their pre. 
of intercourse the Apostle eagerly seized to spread the news dictions of historical events were fulfilled in a degree 
of the kingdom of God. which cannot be accounted for readily on purely natural 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. grounds” (p. 120). 
aa) F urther, this divine element, he says, can be shown 
to have vital relations with Christianity (pp. 175-182), 
Excepting certain details, this part of the work is ex. 
tremely well done. The argument, as a whole, is conclu. 
FTER the tumult at Ephesus, Paul visited Macedonia and sive. Mr. Woods has shown that convincing proof of the 
Greece, and then returned, by Asiatic ports, on his divineness of the message of the prophets is possible, 
journey to Jerusalem, Stopping at Miletus, thirty miles eyen from the point of view of the extremest concessions 
from Ephesus, he receives a deputation from the Ephesian 4. to the literary and historical character of the Scrip. 
church, to whom he delivers the address of this lesson. Hav- tures. Most persons, however, who are convinced that 
ing referred to his work among them, he tells of the stress the prophetic message was from God, whether they are 


under which he was going to Jerusalem, of the certainty that senile Your Whe f this book or j 
bonds and afflictions awaited him there, and of the fact that £0 CONVIRCRS By Te MENON Ct S BOCK OF in seme 


no such perils deterred him, his one ambition being to ful- other way, will refuse to be content with such conces- 
fil his appointed work for Christ. Confident that they shall see sions. They will rather infer that, since the prophets 
his face no more, Paul declares his freedom from the blood of were divinely authorized, they were trustworthy as to 
all, he having done his full duty. But danger impends, hence matters of fact, and that the conceding of the contrary is 
he warns the elders, reminds them of his own fidelity, and a mistake. 
commends them to the care of God, and to the guidance of 
his word, which is able to perfect God’s work in them. The 
final admonition is, that they remember an otherwise unre- 
corded saying of Jesus, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to, 
receive.’’ 


had of the future temporal history of Israel, Mr. Woods 
nevertheless maintains that the argument from Prophecy 
has large apologetic value. 


Lesson Summary 


The generally excellent make-up of the 
volume is marred by some inexcusably careless proof- 
reading. In particular, nearly every one of the half- 
dozen or more citations in Hebrew is incorrectly printed 
(PP. 42, 72, 93, 94, 105). 

On topics connected with Old Testament criticism, Dr. 
Behrends gives us seven chapters in The Old Testa- 

Added Points ment under Fire. The chapters were preached before 

Ignorance of what is to come, and even certainty of suffer- they were printed. They are a pastor's words to his 
ing, should not check one in the path of duty: people in defense of the historical credibility of the 

There are things worse than death, and others better than Old Testament. The first chapter consists of articles 
life. Paul saw and shunned the one, while he saw and sought published three years ago in The Christian Advocate. 
the other. Some of the later chapters have been printed and 

When a parting hour comes, it is sweet and Christlike to circulated separately. The contents of the volume 
look back on life well spent, and work well done. have attracted a good: deal of enthusiastic commend 

He who takes no heed unto himself is wholly unfit to tion, and not a little severe criticism. Perhaps both 
take hood for ottsers. would be modified if their authors should read the book 
more carefully. Dr. Behrends has been hailed with 
acclamations as the champion of conservative views i 
regard to the Bible. It is but justice to note that he 
does not defend the opinions that have of late years been 
expressed by the word “inerrancy "’ as applied to the 
Bible. He confines himself to maintaining its histori- 
cal truthfulness. He rejects the proposition that it s 
free from mistakes in details. He refuses to defend one 
doctrine of inspiration rather than another, or one theor) 
of literary structure rather than another (pp. 43-45 
The Old Testament from Two Sides * 102, 151-153, and many others), and insists that the one 
point at issue is that of general credibility. 

On the other hand, he has been accused of undue 
asperity toward the critical scholars whose position be 
attacks. That there is a tang of asperity in the title 
may be true. That Dr. Behrends says some severe 
things of the critical views which he regards as not only 
mistaken, but perilous, is also true. But is there 4” 
reason why a man should not utter his conviction 


So 


God’s care and the guidance of his word build men up and 
endow them with heavenly wealth. 
Every message of Jesus is worthy of loving remembrance. 





R. WOODS and Dr. Behrends are both Christian 
pastors, who have undertaken to get their bear- 
ings with regard to the new criticism of the Old Testament. 
They do so, however, in very different ways. 
Mr. Woods, in The Hope of Israel, holds (p. 11) that 
one who aims ‘‘to translate the thought of religion into 
the best thought of his own day"’ is aiming at something 
very important and very much needed. He himself at- sharply, in a matter that seems to him of vital jmpor- 
tempts this for the argument from prophecy. Accepting tance? He has also kind and appreciative things to say 
the doctrine of critics of the Wellhausen school in regard of those whom he opposes, and certainly it is no more 
to the literary structure and the dates of the different discourteous for him to disapprove them than for them 
parts of the Old Testament, and admitting that its nar- to disapprove him. For the rest, Dr. Behrends speaks 
ratives are largely legendary, conceding, further, that the from the point of view of a pastor, and not from that of 
a eee Certs eee epee en acing: oy pect ccpert Most of the chapters sores * ae 
Edinburg: T.& T. Clark. gr ee » Pp. vili, 2x8. been written a good while after the making of the s - 
The Old Testament under Fire. By A. J. F. Behrends, D.D.,S.T.D., on which they are based. An opponent who show 


Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. | 8vo, pp- ‘ 7 
vi, 246. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. gr. attack the work on the ground of its inaccuracies “ 
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dvantage. But on the whole 
brilliant, and convincing. 
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chakespear’'s Town and Times. By H. Snow- 

seen Ward and Catharine Weed Ward. 
(4to, illustrated, np. 176. New York : Trus- 
love & Comba. 3) 


The world of London in the stirring 
reign of Elizabeth was the scene of Shake- 
speare’s marvelous intellectual activity. 
But, like many a man that has won wealth 
and fame in a bustling city, though born 
in a quiet village, the great dramatist re- 
tained fond affection for his birthplace. 
There he purchased a dwelling, and 
thither he returned at the age of fifty for 
peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of his 
strenuous labors in London. This hand- 
some book is a record ‘of all the facts of 
Shakespeare's life, so far as they are di- 
rectly connected with his native town and 
its vicinity. His genealogy, birth, mar- 
riage, death, and various incidents of his 
career, are set forth in minute detail and 
with scrupulous accuracy, showing what 
diligent investigation of every possible 
source of information has revealed. But, 
above all, the book is distinguished by 
the number and excellence of its photo- 
graphic presentations of relics once be- 
longing to the poet, and of churches and 
scenes with which he must have been 
familiar. 

Oo 
The Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. 
By John B. Gough Pidge, D.D. (16mo, 


pp. 128. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 50 cents.) 


This is the fourth volume in the series 
of Bible Handbooks for Young People. 
It contains a chapter on the office of the 
prophets, another on their influence, a 
third on their work as authors, a fourth on 
the interpretation of prophecy, and seven 
chapters in which the prophetical books 
are taken up in groups and discussed. 
Dr. Pidge provisionally places Joel first 
among the prophets whose names are at- 
tached to the prophetic books, assigning 
him to the time of the early years of Joash 
of Judah. Obadiah he regards as exilian. 
He holds that Jonah is historical, and 
Isaiah by one author, but with the proviso 
that the contfary opinion is not necessarily 
heretical, The book contains much valua- 
ble information, and that of the sort that 


is needed, and is fully up to the average 
work of the kind. 





Some of the Ogres of 
Babyland 


[Rhodes Campbell, in Babyhood.] 


“ RUT now we see through a glass 
darkly,’’ was said of full-grown 
human beings, but how peculiarly apt are 
the words in regard to the child-world 
about us! To the innocent, inquiring 
mind of a little child how mysterious are 
the ordinary things of our daily life, how 
Stupendous the sorrow of its broken toy, 
how immense seem the little hills of our 
og vision! How carefully must the 
nder creature be taught and watched 
over lest the lesson be thrust upon its 
froping mind long before it is ready to 


ast j - 
Grasp it, and result in woful confusion and 
disaster. 
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If this be true of its j 
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tal ntellectual, men- 







Presented to the little child 
clearest, most practical manner 
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and in homeopathic instalments. For 
this reason it seems to me that the usual 
lesson-papers for infant classes in our 
Sunday-schools fall short of their intended 
mission. While some of them are fairly 
good, one may appear which works incal- 
culable harm. 

As an instance of this, let me repeat 
the experience of a friend. Her little 
daughter, imaginative and sensitive, had 
been surrounded in her home by the hap- 
piest and most cheerful of atmospheres. 
Coming East from a far Western military 
post, her parents gladly availed them- 
selves of the daily kindergarten and 
weekly Sunday-school which their new 
| home offered. What was the mother's 
dismay when the child came home’ from 
Sunday-school, her face flushed, her voice 
|Showing great excitement. She had 
heard from her teacher about drunken- 
ness for the first time in her life, and a 
large gaily-colored print had been shown 
to her of a man in the deepest degrada- 
tion and shame of intoxication. She 
could not forget her horror and‘ fright. 
She exclaimed in horror, ‘‘ Must all men 
drink ?’’ 

We do not want our children secluded, 
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and always kept from sad sights and the 
knowledge of evil, but certainly we do 
not want to thrust wickedness and sorrow 
upon them before they are able to bear 
Bi. ‘ 

Not even the wisest mother knows 
the bugbears of her child’s life. It is 
astonishing how silent a child may be in 
regard to some haunting ghost of his early 
years. Long after, perhaps, he will speak 
of it and its attendant suffering, and his 
mother will ask : ‘‘ Why didn't you tell 
me?’’ And he will probably say: 
‘« That is a question I have often asked 
myself, and I don’t know.’’ Eugene 
Field's ‘‘Seein’ Things at Night’’ gives 
an inkling of this state of affairs. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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If, then, the heart of a little child is so 
impressionable, how careful ought we to 
be to imprint thereon only the simplest, 
sweetest, truest characters, to surround 
our children with love and cheer, not 
luxury and ease and pampered tastes, but 
healthy desires, and the simplicity and 
frank consciousness which make childhood 
such a beautiful and charming era in life's 
long journ 
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also how the small leaks in a old 
can be avoided. 
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Published by 


John D. 
Wattles & Co. 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D.,'Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L.. Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 


Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 
Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 


Trumbull. 413 pages. (9%X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (64% 8% inches.) 
Price, $2. 50. 


Kadesh-Barnea. By H.Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 
(79% inches.) Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
tions. Price, $3.00. 


The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
pages. (6% X8% inches.) Price, $2.00. 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 
the Kt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 350 pages. 
(7%Xs% inches.) With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and Teachers. 
390 pages. (74% Xs5% inches.) 

A Model Superintendent. 
188 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) Price, 
| $1, 50. 

Teachers’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents. 


By H. Clay 
INustrated, 


359 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, $1.00. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Fine stecl portrait of 
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Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- | 


ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 
“More than 350 Illustrations 





he text, and all of them are of value to the 
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For dyspepsia, take Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
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students of the Bible. They are not picenres so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy 

York Observer. 
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Price, 60 cents. 
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The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


Orie Copy, one year $1.50 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
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SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 


be sup lied with as many copies as may be desired, at | 


the following yearly club rates: 
For any num 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 


‘or five or more copies im a package to one address, | 
A package thus sent is addressed to one | 
rson only, anc no names can be written or printed on | 


FY cents each. 
the separate papers. 


| 
rs fora club may be ordered sent partly to | 
individeat add u 


lresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
ugh in cases where a portion of the teachers’of a 
Seno! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
sin the same school theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per Sopy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided inio smaller packages of five 

or more copies each, if desired. 
ree . One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
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For the Master 
[By Annie Matheson.]} 


EAR Master, whatcan children do> 
The angels came from heaven above 
To comfort thee : may children too 
Give thee their love ? 


No more, as on that night of shame, 
Art thou in dark Gethsemane, 

Where, worshiping, an angel came 
To strengthen thee. 


But thou hast taught us that thou art 
Still present in the crowded street, 

In every lonely, suffering heart 
That there we meet. 


And not one vy te loving deed, . 
That lessens gloom, or lightens pain, 
Or answers some unspoken need, 
Is done in vain, 


Since every passing joy we make, 
For men and women that we see, 
If it is offered for thy sake, 
Is given to thee. 


O God, our Master, help us then 
To bless the weary and the sad, 

And, comforting our fellow-men, 
To make thee glad. 


OQ 


Art of Caricature 


[From an article by Thomas Nast, in The Youth's 
Companion.]} 


S THE editor of The Youth's Com. 
panion has asked me to write about 
caricatures, which I have been 

making for a good many years, it strikes 
me that I had better begin by telling what 
caricatures are, or ought to be. Web. 
ster’s Dictionary gives pretty good defini- 
tions. It says a caricature is : 

1, ‘*The exaggeration, in a represen- 
tation, pictorial or otherwise, of that which 
is characteristic."’ 

2. ‘*A figure or description in which the 
pectliarities of a person or thing are so 
exaggerated as to appeaf ridiculous.” 
And an instance of the meaning of the 
word is given in the quotation, ‘The 
truest likeness of this prince of French 
literature will be the one that is most of 
the look of a caricature.’’ 

In fact, a good caricature is a strong 
likeness. It must bring out the peculiar- 
ties of the person so that recognition of 
the subject will be instantaneous. Ofa 
successful caricature people are apt to say, 
‘It is more like him than his photograph 
a «es 

In caricaturing the figure one must deal 
as with the face,—exaggerate the striking 
peculiarities. If a man has a long neck, 
make it longer ; if he is very tall, give 
him additional inches; if he is small 
and short, make hini' more so ; if he s 
obese, he is to be credited with more 
notable rotundity of form. 

And yet the caricaturist must not exag- 
gerate too much. He must not libel his 
subject. Excessive exaggeration preven’ 
quick identification of the subject, and 
may excite pity for him, as a gross libel 
does. A good caricature has a certain 
amiable aspect. Too much exaggeration 
gives the idea of malice in the work, and 
malice commonly defeats its purposes. 

The features and figure are not the only 
peculiarities susceptible of caricature 
Eccentricities of walk, manner, bearing 
gesture, can all be caught and most & 
pressively pictured. Clothing and pe 
sonal ornaments, too, can be dealt with 
very effectively by judicious exaggeration 
—not by the stupid, farcical, tasteless dis- 
tortion seen in the work of some who call 
themselves caricaturists. 

A caricature, to be effective, should 3 
drawn with a distinct purpose in view ee 
should not be designed merely to m@* 
cruel fun of somebody's peculiaritie 
Yet harmless fun can be so made. . ds 

People often resemble beasts or bi 





in a face, you always see them there. 


« 
Sometimes, too, a face reset Ss 
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caricaturist, by bringing out the res¢! 
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j r evil motive in the person pic- 
—™ For instance, there were my repre- 
sentations of the evolution of a money-bag 
to Boss Tweed's head. a 6 = 

it would be a mistake to suppose at 
the caricaturist necessarily aims at pre- 
senting the person he has chosen for a 
subject in a ridiculous or degrading light. 

| have often sought to indicate latent 
force, sometimes with intent that the man 
represented might feel urged to make 

he suggestion. 

Peodn cou exaggerate the strong 
points of men, like Lincoln, Grant, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan, who performed great 
deeds. This is a truer way of picturing 
them than by drawing petty, namby- 
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pamby portraits of them, and giving them | 


an afiected pose ; and I think the great 


men would prefer the strong picture, even | 


| 


if it did not flatter them. 
Oliver Cromwell rebuked the painter 
who wished to leave out the warts that 
grew on his face. ‘* Paint me as I am,”’ 
caid the lord protector sternly. . He was 


not the only great man who felt so. ! 


General Butler, being once asked if he 
felt offended by my caricatures of him, 
replied, ‘‘ No ; Nast has caricatured me, 
but he has never insulted me."’ 

he was an irresistible subject. . . . 


Though most people delight in seeing 
caricatures of their acquaintances, few | 


enjoy such pictures of themselves, as was 
made quite evident to me one night in 
1866. 1 had painted a series of carica- 
tures to be used as decorations for the 


a ball, given in the Academy of | 
a e y | Gain oF A Tworo.p View. 


Music in April of that year, and there | 
had a-good opportunity of noting the 
effect of caricatures on the subjects. 


gether, and they represented many of the 
prominent characters of that day,—poli- 


divines. 1 noticed that every one of them 
who was present appeared to think the 


caricatures excellent until he came to bis | 


own, and then the change in his expres- 
sion was great. 


The lot of the caricaturist can hardly be | 
He gets. him- | 


considered a happy one. 


self disliked. It often devolves on him to 


present people to themselves. in a very un- 
favorable light, and they generally retain | 


a feeling of resentment toward the carica- 
turist, no matter how worthy may have 
been his motive in presenting the uncom- 
plimentary revelations. 

But if he works honestly, with intent to 
serve good causes and damage only rogues 
and humbugs ; if he deals without malice, 
though sometimes severely; if he, in 
short, tries Sincerely to do his duty in the 
particular art to which he devotes himself, 
—he is sure to win many true friends and 
retain his own self-respect, though he may 
have too much reason to believe that his 


work debars him from becoming a social | 


favorite. This is because so very many 
people are conscious of some weakness, 
some eccentricity, or something worse, in 
themselves, and so fearful that the carica- 


turist in company may be taking notes for 
future revelations. 


Try it on your Cycle Ch . i 
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Two Singers of Sunrise 
[Grace Duffield Goodwin, in Poet-Lore.] 


“THE time.of the descriptive poet, like 
that of the descriptive novelist, is 
past, and it is not without gratitude 
| that we recognize the fact. To-day, in 
| the novel, we desire no more elaborate 
| accounts of the landscafe setting which 
furnishes forth the picture whose main in- 
| terest centers upon the figure of the hero 
| or the heroine in the middle foreground. 
| Now we ask for and obtain human inter- 


lest, and gladly dispense with inanimate | 


‘accessories. Hardy alone has power to 
|charm us yet with the dewy fields in 

which Tess roved at dawn, because he can 
' make us see, with our own eyes, the scenes 
| that delight him. 

In poetry, to a less extent, we find the 
same tendency to leave the things of na- 
| ture for the things of men. The master- 
| poets have interested themselves in the 
questions of the human soul. Shake- 
speare flings us a careless word now ahd 
again, when it is indispensable to the 
| delineation of ‘motive or character. It is 
all fresh-scented with the breath of the 
coming day, and joyous with bird-songs 
upon that balcony where Juliet, in an 
agony of indecision, pronounces first for 
the lark and then for the nightingale. 
But the pulse of emotion beats so strongly 
that the fading stars mean to us only the 
‘* sweet sorrow ’’ of the parting that comes 
too soon. 

Browning sweeps gray desert and 
burning sky into lines instinct with the 
vital struggle of a soul. In ‘‘Saul,’’ he 
gives us the ‘pool's living water,’’ and 
the dried river-channel as part of the 
‘*wild joys of ‘living.’’ His dawn, with 
its ‘‘ gathered intensity brought to the 
gray of the hills,’’ its waking of bird and 
beast, is unfolded before us, not that we 
might watch the changing sky or rousing 
life, but that we may note even nature's 
subjection to this ‘‘new law’’ of the 
spirit. ' 

Among the poets of lesser fame and 
more recent achievement are two who have 
given to_literature- descriptions of dawn 
which outrank all like attempts with 
which our reading has made us familiar. 
Lanier and Gilder sing the sunrise from 
pure and spontaneous joy in beauty ; no 
human face attracts, no human form in- 
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trudes. We are alone in the open of the 
world, we are tense with expectancy, we 
feel the relief of fulfilled desire. .This is 
work of a rare sort, and grows daily rarer, 
as poets become more personal, more in- 
timate, in their song. When Sidney 
Lanier wrote ‘‘Sunrise,’’ he lay dying, 
and it is memory'’s hand that guides the 
unerring pen. To his closed eyes visions 
of yester-dawns brought a strangely glori- 
fied radiance. It is said that Niebuhr, in 
his passing, saw and described the pic- 
tures of his old adventurous life, as if they 
had been limned in fadeless colors against 
his very eyelids. With some such fidel- 
ity and unearthly beauty, Lanier, after his 
slow struggle with death, saw the «‘ East 
unveiled.’’ 

Gilder's ‘‘ New Day”’ was written un- 
der other conditions. With him it was a 
rejoicing in present gladness ; with La- 
nier it was a wistful backward glance ere 
he entered the dark door of the 
green tent.”’ 

The two poems, each perfect in its way, 
show just this difference. 
sesses for us all a strange power of illumi- 
nation ; the light of a reminiscent dream 
is more rose than gold, and ‘‘ Sunrise ’’ is 
more delicate, subtle, ethereal, than the 
calm unimpassioned rise of the ‘‘ New 
Day.’’ Lanier’s nerves are all a-quiver 
with the keenness of his pain, as he re- 
calls the beauty and the joy which he is 
so soon to leave ; the tensity, the emo- 
tion, the over-wrought sensibility, are not 
the result of nature's compelling charm, 
but because he is experiencing a great re- 
nunciation. Hear himself: 


‘Oh, what if a sound should be made ! 
Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and 
silence aspring— 
To the bend of beauty, the bow, or the hold 
of silence, the string.”’ 


° ** Over-weighted with stars, 
Over-freighted with light, 
Over-sated with beauty and silence."’ 


* They are still, 
But the air and my heart and the earth are 
a-thrill."’ 


**And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass."’ 


* With several voice, with ascription one, 
The woods and the marsh and the sea and my 
soul 





| far off, like an exquisite water-color. 








** low | 


Memory pos- | 
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Unto thee, whence the glittering stream of all 
morrows dotb roll, 

Cry good, and past-good, and most heavenly 
morrow, lord Sun,’’ 


And then, with unfaltering voice, he 
sounds the keynote of it all : 
‘‘T must pass from thy face, I must pass from the 
face of the Sun. 
. till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done."’ 


Gilder’s is an equally truthful, but less 
emotional picture. The artist's hand is 


| firm, his eyes clear, his nerves steady. 


It is not his last ‘‘ New Day,”’ for he 
feels that this is but one chosen from the 
many which the future holds in store for 
him. Each salient feature is given its 
share of attention. Lanier’s is pulsating, 
alive, like music ; Gilder’s is clear, silent, 
To- 
gether they give us the perfect achievement 
of feeling and thinking, when the force that 
awakens emotion and thought is the ever- 
new wonder of that morning which was 
the first day. The ‘* New Day'"’ is short, 
and may be quoted entire : 


‘The night was dark, though sometimes a faint 


star 
A little while a little space made bright. 
Dark was the night, and like an iron bar 
l_ay heavy on the land: till o'er the sea 
Slowly, within the East, there grew a light 
Which half was starlight, and half seemed to be 
The herald of a greater. ‘The pale white 
Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height 
Of heaven slowly climbed. The y sea w 
Rose-colored like the sky. A white gull flew 
Straight toward the utmost boundary of the 

Ss 


cast, 
Where slowly the rose gathered and increased, 
It was as on the opening of a door 
By one who in his hand a lamp doth hold 
(Its flame yet hidden by the garment's fold) 
‘The still air moves, the wide room is léss dim, 
More bright the East became, the ocean turned 
—-=4 more.dark against the brightening 
sky— 
Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 
The Reltews of the breakers on the shore 
Were green like leaves whereon no sun doth, 
shine, 
Though white the outer branches of the tree. 
From rose to red the level heaven burned ; 
Then sudden, as if a sword fell from qn high, 
A blade of gold flashed on the horizon's rim." 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are tru<fworthy. Sheuld. however, an advertisement of a part t baving good ; inserted, 
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